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The Dissenter 

Ir I Hap the leisure and the means to spare, I should 
like to publish a little bulletin at irregular intervals, so that 
I might record my dissent from sundry current views or 
opinions, which are put forth rather dogmatically and find 
too ready a circulation. This, not for the sake of argument, 
nor because the dissent happens to be my own; but because 
it appears probable that injustice is done by the unopposed 
circulation of those views and opinions, in taking exception 
to which I find I am not alone. We ought to be especially 
liberal in giving dissent a hearing. But, since there is no 
established channel for it, I am going to rely upon the hos- 
pitable impartiality of THz Critic to give me space for a 
few observations on conflicts of judgment, and one or two 
other points in criticism, 

To bring out these points, it will be necessary first to 
refer to something connected with a piece of my own critical 
writing. Twelve years ago I published a magazine paper 
(afterwards remodelled and included in a book), which out- 
lined a comparative estimate of Poe, Irving and Hawthorne; 
and, as a part of my task, I touched upon some of Irving’s 
comparative limitations. This article appears to have ran- 
kled in the mind of some anonymous person in Boston, 

» who has lately issued an elegant little book, called ‘Social 
Life.and Literature, Fifty Years Ago,’ part of which is de- 
voted to the operation of frying me in dainty sarcasm, on a 
very hot saucepan, because of that utterance of mine. The 
writer concludes, from my describing without reserve what 
seemed to me the limitations of Washington Irving, and the 
over-praise in certain directions which he had received, that 
I was a detractor who wished to deny Irving all merit; 
whereas I cordially admire a great deal in him and supposed 
the fact was apparent. He also accuses meof never having 
produced any work so good as Irving’s; an accusation not 
to the point, since I am not aware that I ever entered the 
competition or put myself into comparison. This person- 
al taunt, and this misunderstanding of an essay, for the 
purpose of being satirical about it, are foreign to just criti- 
cism. But do we not often see the same sort of thing put 
forward as if it were really valid and valuable comment ? 

In the ‘Fifty Years Ago’ brochure, Mr. Henry James 
comes in for the same sort of treatment; his offence being 
that he patronized Nathaniel Hawthorne and was disdainful 
towards Salem, in a volume printed some years since. I 
was indignant, myself, at the tone adopted by Mr. James in 
that volume. But, although I criticized him publicly in a 
letter to the Zridune, it was mainly on account of what 
struck me as his mistaken position regarding American life 
and its relation to literature. I did not try to belittle his 
own performance in fiction, nor question his right to make 
his own estimate of Hawthorne. So, while I sympathize 
with the ‘Fifty Years Ago’ person, in disagreeing with Mr, 
James, I cannot approve the unprogressive, waspish method 
chosen for reproving him. Finally comes another discreet- 
ly masked and veiled writer, in the Tribune a few weeks 

back, who, in reviewing the little Boston book, remarks 

that it pays too much attention to Mr. James and myself, 
because ‘sensible people’ have not been influenced by our 
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‘ priggish conceit,’ ‘assurance,’ ‘absurd and futile postur- 
ings,’ and ‘funny assumption of pontifical authority,’ in 
severally occupying independent points of view as to Haw- 
thorne and Irving. The Zridbune reviewer is entitled to his 
(or her) opinion; but is distinctly not authorized to speak 
for ‘sensible people’ at large in setting down as uncontro- 
verted fact the pure assumptions that Mr. James and an— 
other critic either were, or were generally believed to be, 
vain and foolish instead of sincere and in earnest, because 
they had the candor and the moderate bravery needed for 
expressing opinions counter to some one else’s. The para- 
graph exemplifies a real and unhesitating assumption of that 

pontifical authority’ which the Zridune writer quite mis- 
takenly attributes to the two persons whom he (or she) takes. 
the trouble to malign. This, and the pretence of speaking 
for all sensible people, when the utterance is actually noth— 
ing but an individual’s, are common and serious faults in» 
current criticism. Another fault is that conservatism which. 
cannot hear the mildest derogation of a favorite, without 
being roused to animosity and Vituperation, instead of quiet- 
ly taking issue with the adverse opinion, and trying to show 
wherein it is wrong, or believed to be so. 

A similar conservatism leads reviewers to treat new authors. 
with a niggard praise and spendthrift severity, that do noth- 
ing to advance useful criticism, but may do much towards- 
retarding or discouraging creation. Mr. Lafcadio Hearn, a: 
Southern writer who has come into notice rather recently, 
published in Harper's Monthly for last April a story of re- 
markable genius, called ‘Chita: A Memory of Lost Island.”” 
It happened to me before reading it, tosee one or two news- - 
paper notices which hinted sneeringly that the style .was* 
affected, over-elaborate, empty; and that the author’s com- 
mand of words would be more useful to him when he should 
really have something to say. Why, the story glowed andi 
throbbed like a living thing, with its abundance of vitality f 
It was not only so full of something to say, that it tingled at 
every point with meaning; but that something was actually 
said, in language of wonderful power, of subtle delicacy, so 
wide in its range, so pliable, picturesque and sympathetic, 
that its precise qualities, developed as they are there, cannot. 
be matched in our literature, It is an exquisite work of art, 
in which the low-lying coast and the waters of the Gulf, and 
the atmospheric forces of that region, find speech for the 
first time; a speech that empowers them as dramatis persona, 
and blends with the voice of the human actors. And yet 
his critic is waiting for him to have something to say! 
There is a solemn duty resting on that critic, to be less: 
vacuous of perception, or less monstrously exacting as to- 
the achievements he demands before granting recognition.. 
Would he not have been more careful to fulfil that duty: 
towards himself and the author, if the latter had already: 
won assured position ? 

Here, now, is another example of the tendency to arrogate- 
a right to speak for the world in general; a paragraph in 
which, as it happens, THE Critic is chosen as the victim, 
isolated by holding an opinion repudiated by everybody: 
else. This item (in which the italics are mine) is from Amer~. 
ica of Sept. 6. 

THE CRITIC’s Lounger has more faith in Amélie Rives’s good . 
taste than the rest of the world, when he suggests the possibility of 
the blood tingling in her cheeks when she reads the following cir- - 
cular sent out by her New York publishers, in advance of -her- 
drama, ‘ Herod and Mariamne’ :—‘ The plain, unvarnished tale of" 
Herod’s love and crimes, as related by Josephus, must cause every: 
reader to shudder; and when remodelled by the hysterical fane 
of the present authoress, the result is as horribly fascinating as Sal- 
vini’s delineation of Othello. Herod and all the persons in the 
tragedy are mad, and the authoress seems to have been infected with. 
their frenzy. This work was written before Miss Rives became 
Mrs. Chanler,; but neither her marriage nor the criticism on her- 
novel have caused her to be more cautious in the treatment of those 


subjects which are generally supposed to be foreign to the imagi-- 
nation of a maiden author.’ 


If the publishers sent out this circular, they. were guilty 
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of vile taste and of several gross errors. The personages in 
‘Herod’ are not ‘all mad.’ Mrs. Amélie Rives Chanler’s 
fancy is not ‘ hysterical’ nor ‘ infected’ because of her ability 
to depict madness or fierce emotions; for that very depic- 
tion would, in fact, be impossible to a writer who had not 
strength of sanity and self-control. Further, the reference 
to ‘subjects which are generally supposed to be foreign to 
the imagination of a maiden author’ rests upon and appeals 
to a fallacy. No subject is foreign to the imagination of 
an author, maiden or otherwise, which he or she is capable 
of comprehending or reproducing. The implication that a 
woman's writing is to be judged with reference to her sex 
violates all sound rules of criticism and even of common 
fairness. But in this country it is carried so far, that I have 
known an authoress to be publicly stamped as unwomanly, 
by the reviewer of so careful and thoughtful a paper as the 
Springfield Republican, because she wrote some perfectly in- 
nocent verses, in which there was not even the remotest 
hint of impropriety, but which had the temerity to represent 
the mood and speech of a weary young“ society man.’ 

This sort of thing calls for vigorous protest. When aman 
or woman enters the field of imaginative literature, all phases 
of human existence are unlocked to him or her, in proportion 
to the genius brought to bear. It is equally unfair to man 
and woman to bar their choice of theme, or reflect upon their 
personal character, by applying to their work conventional 
considerations, whose province is entirely apart and em- 
braces the regulating of individual conduct, but ot of 
imaginative creation. However, these publishers, in their 
ansinuation that there was something unmaidenly about Miss 
Rives’s work, and their covert appeal to a prurient taste, 
‘show that they had learned what to expect, by the violent 
manner in which her novel, ‘ The Quick, or the Dead?’ was 
assailed, and the avidity with which it. was sought to find 
indecency i in that book. I read the novel without suffering 
injury or shock; and, after the criticisms which had been 
‘made upon it, was surprised to find, staring me in the face 
‘from its powerful pages, a distinctly spiritual purpose and 
desson, which were so clearly enforced that it would seem 


_ impossible for any one to ignore them. But I must confess 


‘that, while I found no contamination in the novel, the criti- 
‘cisms upon it which I read and heard, and the gloating con- 
-demnation with which many people dwelt upon what they 
were pleased to call its grossness, made me sick, and asham- 
ed of the side of human nature thus brought forward. 

Tue Critic did not gloat, but it was severe in its dis- 
paragement, if I remember rightly. But now it seems that 
even THE CRITIC, in still allowing Mrs. Chanler modesty 
enough for a blush, is too lenient for America, which pre- 
sumes to say that ‘the rest of the world’ does not believe’ 
her capable of one. Could there be a more glaring and ab- 
surd instance of that assumption to speak for everybody, 
already remarked upon as a besetting fault of reviewers ? 
Of however little weight my single opinion may be, there is 
no doubt that I am one of ‘the rest of the world.’ In that ca- 
pacity I beg to say that I not only do not assent to America’s 
statement, but also dissent, radically and totally, from the 
aspersions which have been freely made on Mrs, Chanler’s 
novel, and the inclination that has been shown to hail her 
‘Herod and Mariamne’ with similar attacks. Persons, of 
my acquaintance, whose judgment is intelligent, and their 
morality and delicacy beyond question, share my view re- 
specting this book. So it appears that, in ‘the rest of the 
world,’ there is at least a respectable number of people who 
do not find the book impure, and think injustice has been 
done to it and the authoress. In the view of these dissen- 
ters, the problem presented in ‘ The Quick, or the Dead ?’ 
is a natural one, liable to arise with some variations in a 
thousand lives, and to confront persons of strong tempera- 
ment and quick feeling, who may be entirely moral and 
pure of heart. Is it not lawful and advisable to con- 
‘sider it, work it out, study it philosophically, and present the 
higher ‘truths to which it may lead? This is what Mrs. 
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Chanler has done. Her heroine, Barbara, finds the exact 
physical counterpart of her dead husband in his living cous~ 
in. This resemblance conspires with all the surroundings, 
her loneliness and her ardent temperament, to convince her 
that she loves the cousin, and to induce her to promise 
herself to him in marriage. Butat the last moment, in spite 
of all the conspiring circumstances, and the resemblance 
even in tones of voice, which has made her believe her love 
lives again, she discovers that true love is a much deeper, a 
much higher and more spiritual thing, than even the com- 
plete aggregate of all the physical details in which it seemed 
to reside. She discoyers that the true, the spiritual love, is 
not present in this potent and fascinating illusion which has 
grown up around her cousin; and, with a victorious reasser- 
tion of tree spiritual love, she casts off the shadow and re- 
jects his cousin. 

Certainly the purpose and the conclusion of this story, 
then, are neither immoral nor impure. Is the authoress’s 
method of handling it so? Not unless it be impure to con- 
sider honestly the physical side of human love, which is just 
as essential a part of it as the intellectual and spiritual. 
That side is frankly considered here; if it had not been, 
the problem could not have been stated, nor the book writ- 
ten. Barbara is shown in a condition at times morbid and 
hysterical ; but how could she have been otherwise? She 
was not passing through a pleasant, unruffled experience, 
but was suffering the stress of a terrible emotional struggle, 
from which, after a gruesome crisis at the end, she emerged 
triumphantly loyal to genuine love for her dead husband. 
For myself, it is impossible to discover anything indecent in 
the details of those emotions or the physical propinquity 
which contributed to them. But is there anything coarse or 
gross in the presentation? I think there are afew particu- 
lars which it would have been better to omit; not because 
they are improper, nor that any suspicion of grossness rests 
upon the authoress, but because they may to some minds 
seem to mean more than they do; and because it is hard so 
to qualify the narration of these particulars as to keep them 
in their true relation. This relation, nevertheless, was ap- 
parently clear to the authoress, and is so to those of her 
readers who know how to interpret properly, without stain- 
ing themselves or her. 

I cannot admit that imaginative literature must conform 
to the supposed needs of young people (which needs, them- 
selves, have never been clearly defined or generally agreed 
upon). One of the chief uses of such literature is gone, if 
people are not to be prepared by it for the manifold experi- 
ences and situations liable to be met in life, by being awak- 
ened to a better knowledge of the human nature in them- , 
selves and their fellows, and of the questions they may be 
called upon to solve. Young people will arrive at this 
knowledge by themselves; but empirically, in an uncertain, 
fragmentary, and often in the most trying way, costly to 
their happiness. And, if they possess any vitality worth 
mentioning, they will learn for themselves that their blood 
can run hotly with passion. So, if we decide that they 
ought not to learn these: things, we shall have to prohibit 
them from existing at all. Is it not better to so aid them 
in their learning, that they will be able to keep their bal- 
ance? Apart from this, we might wish some things away, 
in ‘The Quick, or the Dead?’ for the reason given, and 
because some of them are open to question by advocates of 

“good taste.’ But when we try to remodel a work of art and 
genius, according to the variable dicta of ‘ good taste,’ we are 
in danger of destroying it. I doubt whether there has ever 
been a work of genius in perfectly good taste; for one of the 
first rules of this ‘ good taste’ is, that no strong feeling must 
be exhibited ; and the vital principle of great poetry and fic- 
tion is to exhibit strong feeling. ‘The Quick, or the Dead?’ 
had to realize the physical details, before it could bring out 
the spiritual import. It is full of brilliant color and fine 
poetic images, with some slightly unpleasant, undesirable 
ones. It is sensuous, as it had to be; but not gross. If 
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it had been feeble in its picturing, or had set forth its 
problem in a timid way, with the toning down which would 
become endless if once begun, we should have failed to re- 
alize that a problem existed, or was of any moment. Those 
who now rail at its asserted impropriety, and are blind to 
the spiritual meaning, would then have been blind to the 
whole book ; and rightly, for it would have been a dull and 
useless book, powerless to stir thought. . 

I do not mean to say that this novel is free from litera- 
ry faults and crudities. It has them. So has ‘ Herod and 
Mariamne,’ which nevertheless is a tragedy of tremendous 
power, charged with noble poetry, and showing a skill and 
strength in the large, symphonic harmonies of blank verse, 
which few—very few—poets, since Shakspeare and Milton, 
have been able to command. If the motive which leads 
publishers to bring it out, or curious people to read it, be a 
low one, that is not the fault of this imperfect but magnifi- 
cent dramatic poem. There is some compensation in the 
fact that anything has induced an American magazine to 
publish, or the American public to take an interest in, so 
important a native contribution to pure literature. But it 
will be a pity if critics, and readers whose opinions are imi- 
tative, make a fashion of casting unmerited, injurious re- 
proach upon the author’s productions. One would think 
that the respect inspired by her ‘ Farrier Lass’ and other 
universally accepted work might prevent this. 

Have I not given some intelligible and solid reasons for 
my dissent? Where honest differences exist, in these mat- 
ters, they never can be reconciled by the inconsiderate and 
dictatorial modes of judgment and expression now so often 
used. American literature is in no danger from excess of 
virility, or of strong motives and powerful execution; but, 
on the contrary, is suffering from inordinate refinement, 
myopic vision, and all manner of artificial, enfeebling re- 
straints. It is likely so to continue, if the custom be main- 
tained of treating independence in criticism with ill-natured 
contempt, and of hounding down novelists and poets who 
handle great passions vigorously. Critics should help crea- 
tive writers and each other, and foster a liberal, discerning 
popular taste, by encouraging freedom, variety and force in 
production; by debating mooted questions deliberately, con- 
siderately; with a view to clearing up misunderstandings, 
arriving at true conclusions, and applying them wisely; in- 
stead of exciting the public to a hue and cry, or alienating 
and embittering authors of promise. It seems to me that 
this good object could be forwarded by the increased culti- 
vation of a gentler manner in discussion; for gentle manners 
shelter growing wisdom of thought. So, too, it could be 
helped by the discarding of those foibles at which I have 
glanced: resentfulness for criticism of old favorites, timidity 
or penuriousness in praising the meritorious work of new 
authors, and the claim of being the authorized spokesmen 
of a vast majority. Because, for one, I am anxious to see 
American criticism advance with other forms of literature, 
and hope they may all move with good understanding and 
coherent purpose towards great achievements, these para- 
graphs have been written. ; 

GrorGE Parsons LATHROP. 





_ Reviews 
Ingram’s “‘ Elizabeth Barrett Browning ” * 

THE TIME is evidently not yet ripe for writing Elizabeth 
Barrett Browning's life. It is true we have a slight volume 
before us which purports to be a biography of Italy’s sweet 
singer, but it is so inadequate a story as hardly to count. 
We do not intend by this to disparage Mr. Ingram’s work, 
for doubtless the material indispensable for his book was 
not at his disposal; but whatever the cause, the result is 
certainly disappointing. Mrs. Browning has not died so re- 
cently (it lacks but very little of thirty years since a ‘ certain 
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mound by a churchyard wall’ was heaped above her) that 
the story of her life would be premature, and there are 
thousands of her admirers who have long been waiting for 
its appearance; but for reasons best known to themselves, 
the few persons equipped to tell this story have not seen fit 
to give it to the world. Unless Robert Browning should 
tell us in the promised reminiscences all that it is desirable 
we should know of his ‘moon of poets,’ perhaps no true 
biography of her can ever be written. 

It seems strange that the personality of a woman so many 
of whose contemporaries are still living and whose death 
came long after the world had found her out, should remain 
in so much obscurity. Even the color of her hair is a dis- 
puted point, and correspondingly the whole data for an 
adequate life is wanting. Of her childhood and girlhood 
almost nothing is known; the earlier years of her woman- 
hood were passed in the nun-like seclusion of a sick cham- 
ber, and her last days in a foreign land. In her invalidism 
she saw almost no one but her family and a half-dozen or 
so of tried friends; ‘and while in Italy her acquaintances. 
were mostly to be found in the restricted circles of ¢migrés 
and birds of passage—almost all of them, oddly enough, 
Americans. It is to these last that we are indebted for 
pretty much all that we know of the shadow-like hostess of 
Casa Guidi; and that part of her earthly pilgrimage which lay 
beneath Italian skies is the least niggardly of details for her 
historian. For the record of her girlhood—that is, roughly 
speaking, from the year of her birth in 1809 to about 1830— 
Mr. Ingram seems to have been ‘at an utter loss for definite 
information, That her father was a West Indian slave- 
holder in comfortable circumstances, that he worshipped 
his daughter and taught her Greek and Latin at an early 
age, and that her mother left her half-orphaned before her 
twentieth year—all this was known before; Mr. Ingram 
merely repeats it with elaboration. 

As to the development of her brilliant mind, the gradual 
passage from childhood to womanhood, in the region of the 
Malvern Hills, with all its incidental lights and shadows, he 
can tell us nothing new, and to supply, the deficiency is 
driven perforce to fall back upon the poet's writings. Now 
in no writer of the century has the personal note been so in- 
tensified as in Mrs, Browning. Keats and Shelley at times 
unbarred the recesses of their being to the world’s gaze; By- 
ron, the poseur, constantly bled himself for the delectation 
of his fellows; and De Musset bared his heart to France as 
to a father confessor. But no one has torn away so com- 
pletely the soul’s veil as the author of the ‘ Sonnets from the 
Portuguese.’ Naturally this personal note is nowhere else 
so acutely accentuated as in this particular expression; and 
while often dominant it seldom becomes so purely objective 
as to be simply autobiographicdl. Given certain definite 
data to begin with, an author’s work, if it is personal at all, 
may be used to great advantage in filling out the story of his 
life; but if woven completely out of the warp and woof 
of fact and fiction in that work, especially in a case like this, 
where the confession is almost wholly of the soul, the fab- 
ric must prove as insubstantial as a spider’s web. Yet one 
thing Mr. Ingram seems to have done: even against so 
good an authority as Robert Browning, he appears to have 
fixed the date of the poet’s birth as March 4, 1809. 

The second portion of her life—that important period 
which saw her youthful promise fulfilled in the production 
of ‘ The Cry of the Children,’ ‘ Lady Geraldine’s Courtship ’ 
and many of her choicest lyrical outpourings,—her biog- 
rapher interprets almost exclusively from the published cor- 
respondence with Miss Mitford and Hengist Horne. All 
lovers of the poet know how unsatisfactory these letters are 
in so far as they portray the woman. behind the scholar. 
This is that period of the ‘sofa and silence,’ passed in a 
cloistral seclusion from the world; the letters signed ‘ Eliza- 
beth Barrett ’ deal almost wholly with her studies and her 
reading. Occasionally we get an intimate glimpse of the 
fragile invalid, as in her playful allusions to the immortal 
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Flush and her serious references tothe all-absorbing topic of 
spiritualism; but they are rare as they are gratifying, and 
we need something more complete than this exoteric corre- 
spondence to round out this epoch of her life. 

It is, of course, with the Italian period that her biog- 
rapher is more successful. ‘ Not Death but Love’ had burst 
the fetters of the sick-room; and in Florence, surrounded by 
the friends who frequented Casa Guidi to do her honor, 
we first really begin to know the rare spirit which was 
dwelling there. Yet even this period is sadly incomplete. 
We know that on her journey thither she met George Sand 
in Paris,—and what would we not give for a record of this 
meeting! Yet we must rest content with the fruit it bore in 
two of the noblest sonnets in the language. We read of her 
journeying on to Pisa, of visiting Siena and Vallombrosa; 
of wintering twice or thrice at Rome; of floating on the 
lagoons at Venice. Yet there is but the merest word upon 
her wanderings, and not the slightest suggestion of her feel- 
ings orimpressions. It was in Florence-that “Aurora Leigh’ 
was born; of its genesis and evolution we know nothing. 
We are still in the dark as to methods of work and the- 
ories of creation. In fact, it is but the ghost of a poet 
that Mr. Ingram has invoked. He has labored under un- 
usual disadvantages it is true; but he might certainly have 
compiled a bibliography of Mrs. Browning; for this quite 
as much as the record of her life has been neglected. And 
further he might have given us a more virile criticism of her 
work, in place of the hap-hazard, negative estimate which 
he offers. 

Mr. Ingram is evidently a sincere and sympathetic ad- 
mirer of Mrs. Browning, yet his book is a mere hackneyed 
summary. Were it all as well done as the single page upon 
her death, we should have, if not a biography, at least a 
monograph whose literary excellence would have made it 
welcome. As it is, we have simply a compilation, whose 
greatest merit is that it gathers up into a single volume the 
fragments heretofore scattered about in books and maga- 
zines. And even then there are occasional gross lapses, as 
in citing the death of Mrs. Browning’s mother as ‘ probably’ 
the greatest grief she had ever to endure, and in the allusion 
to her stately marble tomb as a ‘cenotaph:’ For the life of 
Elizabeth Barrett Browning we have still to wait. 





An Introduction to the Middle Ages* 


THE stupy of the early Middle Ages—that is, the period 
of time embraced between the incursions of the barbarians 
into the Roman empire and the crowning of the first King 
of the Carlovingian line—is almost entirely unknown in our 
schools, and is woefully neglected in our colleges. It is 
unhappily true that even if the most have heard of Attila 
and Alaric and the Vandals, the three centuries from the 
downfall of Romulus Augustulus to the accession of Charles 
the Great are thought of, if they are thought of at all, as 
veiled in a sort of impenetrable darkness, or appear as a 
sort of social chaos which it might be dangerous to approach. 
And yet these centuries are full of the most significant 
events, and were the forging-time of the new European 
world. 

This neglect of a period in the history of Europe which 
is so interesting in itself, and which every historical student 
knows to be of the utmost importance to any real knowledge 
of the ages that followed, is to be ascribed in some measure 
at least, if not almost wholly, to the absolute non-existence 
of any brief, clear and well-arranged text-book devoted ex- 
clusively to that epoch. We possess general histories by 
the score, the most of them indiffierent, which in their four 
hundred pages, or in less compass, make out to tell to some 
extent the history of the world from the earliest days of 
Chaldzea or of Egypt to the last changes in the English 
Cabinet; but in these we look in vain to find anything which 
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will give to those who are beginning the study of history 
a definite idea of the importance and eventfulness of the 
three centuries succeeding the so-called fall of the Empire 
of the West. 

It has been reserved for Prof. Emerton, not only to com- 
prehend this deficiency, but to remedy it, by adding to 
the long list of brief monographs, which by their rapid ap- 
pearance from the press testify to the present widespread 
interest in history, one of the best, if not indeed the very 
best, short history of the early Middle Ages which has been 
published in any language. This little volume is intended 
to be a guide to a more detailed study of the period, and 
describes in the most lucid and charming way the trans- 
ference of the government of the west to the hands of the 
Franks, ‘and the beginnings of the Holy Roman Empire. 
Each chapter is introduced by a statement of the sources 
which concern its contents, and a list of foreign and English 
writers whose works are authorities. Thus the student is 
immediately informed, without turning to an appendix, of 
what concerns him greatly to know—v7s., the source of the 
history of the epoch under consideration, and the names of 
the best modern authorities. The breaking of the frontier 
by the Visigoths, the advance of the Vandals and Burgun- 
dians, and the invasion of the Huns, are treated of briefly, 
and the next chapter is devoted to the Germans in Italy. 
Into these six chapters are condensed in a most attractive 
way the principal events and the most stirring stories of the 
times. After an excellent description of the Franks, the 
writer discusses the Germanic law in a chapter which is 
one of the best in the book. 

If higher praise should be given to one part of this little 
volume than another, the author has, it seems to us, done 
himself especial credit in his clear description of the rise of 
the Christian Church. He has avoided obscurity and at the 
same time been succinct, and handled a difficult subject in 
a way deserving of the highest commendation. To this 
hearty commendation of Prof. Emerton’s book, we would 
add the wish that the author had called the great German 
by his true name of Charles the Great, and had avoided the 
too antiquated usage of the French form. The style is 
almost too familiar, also; for though written especially for 
younger students, we are quite certain that the book will 
attract many older readers. 





Hutton’s Critical Essays * 


HERE WE HAVE one of the most original, incisive and 
comprehensive volumes of recent criticism. It proves very 
clearly, if any proof were necessary, that criticism has a 
purpose of great importance in literature, and that its true 
function is as creative and as luminous as that of the novel 
or the essay. Mr. Hutton deals with Thomas Carlyle, John 
Henry Newman, Matthew Arnold, George Eliot and Fred- 
eric Denison Maurice, not merely with reference to their 
faults of style or their personal defects of thought, but with 
regard to the way in which their minds have acted upon and 
shaped the generation to which they belonged. He has the 
decided advantage, in writing of these persons, of having 
known them all personally, and of having had with several 
of them a long and familiar acquaintance. He writes in the 
light of this personal knowledge, and yet his criticism is in 
no wise based on the personal character of his subjects. He 
seeks to find out the leading motive and idea in the writings 
of each, and to discuss them with reference to the leading 
tendencies of the time to which they belonged. His criti- 
cism is, therefore, in a large measure philosophic, as all criti- 
cism should be. Mr. Hutton also has many graces and fe- 


licities of expression, for he is truly a literary workman, and 
seeks to please by the quality and the beauty of his style. 
His essays are not dry and didactic, but often sparkle with 
brilliant ideas and beautiful comparisons. 


* Essays on Some of the Modern Guides of + a abe Thought in Matters of Faith, 
By Richard Holt Hutton. $2.50. New York: Macmillan & Co. 
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irony of Newman and Arnold, and in comparing them with 
ach other, he uses these expressions: * Both are luminous, 
but Arnold's prose is luminous like a steel mirror, Newman’s 
like a clear atmosphere or lake. Arnold’s prose style is 
crystal, Newman’ s liquid.’ Another illustration of his liter- 
ary manner is to be found in his description of Newman's 
style, which he says more nearly represents a clear atmos- 
here than any other which he knows in English literature. 
It flows round you, it presses gently on every side, and yet 
like a steady current carries you in one direction too. On 
every facet of your mind and heart you feel the light touch 
of his purpose, and yet you cannot escape the general drift 
of his movement more than the ship can escape the @rift of 
the tide.’ A style such as this must interest and satisfy the 
thoughtful mind, especially when it is accompanied with 
a thought so penetrating and comprehensive as that which 
appears in all the essays in this and Hutton’s other volumes. 
In dealing with Newman and Arnold, it is Mr. Hutton's 
purpose to show how their leading ideas act upon all the 
‘subjects with which they deal. He shows that Newman is 
guided in his thinking by his faith in the supernatural, that 
this belief colors his every emotion and shapes for him every 
perception he has of the beauties or the laws of Nature. 
On the other hand, he points out the undoubted fact, that 
Matthew Arnold was a rationalist, that he saw every part of 
life through the intellect and shaped by its activities. In 
the thinking of Maurice it was the conception of God as a 
working Deity, still carrying forward the process of creation, 
and manifesting himself in the lives of men now, which 
shaped his philanthropies and made him the zealous re- 
former he was. The two essays on George Eliot, one dis- 
cussing her general character as an author and the other 
giving special] attention to her ‘ Life and Letters,’ show 
more fully than elsewhere Mr. Hutton’s method as a critic. 
His aim here, as elsewhere in these papers, is to show how 
the philosophy of the author controls his literary produc- 
tivity and gives it character. He is not at all in sympathy 
with the philosophy of George Eliot, and he indicates how 
it cramped her mind, narrowed ,her sympathies and put a 
check on her literary genius. He does full credit to her lit- 
erary style, to her capacity as a creator of character, and to 
the brilliancy of her ideas. For instance, he truly says:— 
*No one has ever so drawn the cruelty that springs from 
pure thinness and shallowness of nature, and yet given that 
cruelty so delicate and feminine an embodiment as George 
Eliot in her marvellous picture of Rosamond. This exqui- 
sitely painted figure is the deadliest blow at the common as- 
sumption that limitation in both heart and brain is a desira- 
ble thing for women, that has ever been strick.’ Yet he will 
not believe in George Eliot’s philasophy or accord sympa- 
thy to her moral and spiritual theories, He not only thinks 
those theories limited her own personal character, but that 
they have had an ill effect when embodied in her literary 
productions. He says that her skepticism is one of the 
greatest limitations of her genius. Her books impress one 
with their thoroughness, their depth, their rich coloring, 
their marvellous humor, their laborious conscientiousness, 
their noble ethical standard, and their weariness,—the weari- 
ness of agreat speculative intellect which can find no true 
spring of elasticity and hope.’ He sums up his thought 
about her by saying “that ‘few minds at once so speculative 
and so creative have ever put their mark on literature.’ 
Whatever we may think of Mr. Hutton’s opinions, we cannot 
but admire his candor, his breadth of thought, and his gen- 
uine literary power. 





Morley’s “ English Writers” * 


. ONE CANNOT but admire the doughtiness and courage 
with which Prof. Morley pursues his task of writing a com- 
plete history of English literature from Hengist and Horsa 
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to Victoria and Albert. We have on several previous oc- 
casions spoken both good and ill of the ‘attempt’ (as he 
modestly calls it), and taken our stand alternately on the 
mount of cursing and the mount of blessing while re- 
viewing the varied and often indistinct panorama unrolling 
before us. That a writer of skilled literary talent should 
undertake the arduous task of throwing grace and charm 
into all corners of this panorama is laudable and admirable 
in itself; but the success of the endeavor must be like that 
of a painter who tries to paint a whole nation, or even a 
whole city on a Lord Mayor's day: he ultimately becomes 
confused and exhausted; he loses sense of proportion and 
perspective; he is lost in an infinity of detail; and, finally, 
he sinks down to the conclusion that it had been better far 
to have contented himself with a single streetful or even 
houseful,—a single episode or era, some individual reign 
unique for splendid intellectual achievement, like Elizabeth’s 
or Anne’s, some age full of passion and adventure, like 
Chaucer’s. 

The point to which Vol. III. of this history now brings 
us, the age of Gower and the Italian influence, is a fitting 
point to stop and consider: could not Prof. Morley begin to 
retrace his steps, revise, remodel, prune here and enlarge 
there, content himself with these three volumes, and make 
out of them not only @ but ¢ke work for its period, thorough 
in its exhaustiveness, charming in its style, satisfying at once 
to the specialist and the general reader, and throwing Ten 
Brink and the Germans into the shade by a research coupled 
with an elegance of which Prof. Morley might easily be - 
master? ‘If not, why not?’ For Prof. Morley must know 
by this time that grace and charm and moderate research 
are not sufficient to carry his history on to immortality: it 
must evince accuracy and depth as well as literary qualities 
if it is to suit its various classes of readers. We have 
pointed out some of the inaccuracies and inconsistencies of 
Vols. I. and II. In the present volume Prof. Morley is on 
safer ground, and yet even here he is open to attack on 
many sides because he has not given himself sufficient time 
to digest the enormous medizval material, or possibly be- 
cause he does not care to be minutely accurate. He is 
profoundly read in the Latin chroniclers of this period of 
English literature,—the Geoffreys, the Geralds, the Neuni- 
uses, the Henrys of Huntingdon, the Maps, and the Waces; 
but his intimacy with Layamon, with Robert of Gloucester, 
and with Ormin leaves somethingto be desired. It has been 
pointed out by competent critics that Prof. Morley’s knowl- 
edge of Middle-English grammar is exceedingly imperfect, 
and that his translations of English writings of this period, 
such as the ‘Here Prophecy,’ are far from correct. So, 
likewise, some of his inscriptions are open to attack, and 
some important Middle-English poems, such as.those found 
in one of Dr. Morris’s volumes of alliterative romances, are 
skipped over or omitted. The ‘Cursor Mundi,’ strange to 
say, finds no place in the book, and the ‘ Wars of Alexander,’ 
are also left out. 

The volume, however, is particularly rich in interesting 
chapters devoted to the "Arthurian romances, the Latin his- 
torians, and the Italian Revival, and in a philosophical and. © 
in the main successful effort to place the English literature 
of that period in its proper relationship to European literary 
revivals and survivals of every sort. The middle of the 
book is made up of an excellent retrospective glance at the 
periods and influences observable in the intellectual life of 
England from the Heptarchy to the Plantagenets. The rise 
of the scholastic philosophy is interwoven with the literary 
currents of these times; the rise of modern science in Roger 
Bacon is noted; the legend- loving literature of the Germany 
of the Minnesingers and the Crusaders is brought into rela- 
tionship with England and its miracle plays; and the lays 
and fabliaux of Provence and Italy are severally discussed 
for their effect on contemporary art and composition. A 
rather imperfect bibliography completes the book. 
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‘““The Fatal Illness of Frederick the Noble” * 


Str MoreLt Mackenzie’s book, which we had been led 
to hope would be a complete history of the late Emperor’s 
case, from a purely medical and surgical standpoint, is, in 
effect, a defence of his own course of action, from the time 
of his first visit to Berlin in May, 1887, to the death of the 
Emperor in June, 1888. Just why Sir Morell should have 
written a vindication of himself, when none was demand- 
ed or even expected by the medical profession outside of 
Berlin, we cannot understand. Those who summoned him 
to Berlin, unintentionally, and without reflection perhaps, 
placed him in an equivocal, disagreeable and by no means 
enviable position. He was forced to meet as colleagues and 
equals men actuated by professional jealousy, and smarting 
under a sense of wounded national pride at the introduction 
of a foreigner into their councils—men with whom he had 
nothing in common, and above whom he towered, head and 
shoulders, in his extensive knowledge of all diseases of the 
throat, and in his extraordinary special operative skill. The 
old saying, ‘In a multitude of counsellors there is safety,’ 
does not always hold good with the medical profession. We 
have no hesitation in saying that in the long run the Em- 
peror would have fared better, had his case been entirely in 
Mackenzie’s hands, with colleagues or assistants of his own 
choosing. Before his connection with the case of the Em- 
peror, he stood pre-eminently the leading specialist in dis- 
eases of the throat in the world. No living man excels 
him, none of his predecessors have equalled him. The 
writer has had opportunities of seeing the leading throat 
specialists, in this country as well as in London, Paris, Ber- 
lin and Vienna, operate for the removal of laryngeal growths, 
but he has met with no one who displayed the wonderful 
manipulative expertness with instruments that Sir Morell 
has acquired. 

To our view, the case of the Emperor presented nothing 
unique, nothing even that was unusual or at all out of the 
common. The patient remembered having caught cold; 
sore-throat followed, and after a time impairment of voice; 
a small growth was discovered on the left cord; removal 
was followed by rapid recurrence; it resisted obstinately all 
treatment known as palliative; finally (the time for other oper- 
ative measures having passed) tracheotomy was performed, 
merely to give relief and prevent sudden death from suffoca- 
tion, the small, insignificant growth having increased sufficient- 
ly in size in a few months to entirely fill the larynx. Such, in 
brief, is the history of the Emperor’s case—the history of 
all such cases. The repeated recurrence after removal by 
the forceps should have dissipated,all doubt, if any existed, 
as to the true character of the tumor. Benign or non-can- 
cerous growths never act in that way. 

- The danger from the operation of thyrotomy, we think, 
has been somewhat exaggerated by Sir Morell. It has been 
performed many times in New York, and in no instance 
within our knowledge was the operation the cause of death. 
Of course, when performed for cancer, death ultimately 
came, but in at least one case of cancer, occurring in our 
own practice, life was prolonged two, years. by means of it. 
We can recall also four cases, three in our own practice, in 
which the operation was performed for non-cancerous 
growths; all recovered, and are still living with excellent 
voice, after intervals of 17; 104, 6 and 5 years. Hence we 
feel justified in claiming that it is the\disease, and not the 
operation, which endangers life. The total, or even partial 
removal of the larynx, we think, should not have been seri- 
ously considered in the case of the Emperor, owing to the 
a absolute certainty of its being followed by an early 

eath 

The application of the galvano-cautery has not met with 
decided and permanent good results in these cases, but al- 
though this powerful agent was greatly abused by Prof. 
Gerhardt, in making applications for fourteen consecutive 
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days, we think Dr. Mackenzie is in error in asserting that 
it was the means of converting a benign into a cancerous 
growth. The appearance of the larynx, as described by Dr. 
Mackenzie, after his first examination, does not sustain this 
accusation. In charging Prof. Von Bergmann with having 
caused, or even hastened, the death of his illustrious pa- 
tient, we fear Sir Morell has permitted his temper to get the 
upperhand of him; it is unlike the cool, self-possessed, im- 
perturbable surgeon he has always appeared tous. Admit- 
ting that Von Bergmann made a false passage with the can- 
nula (a blunder excusable only in an inexperienced surgeon) 
the post-mortem examination showed that death was neither 
hastened nor caused by the unfortunate accident. 

Did Sir Morell act wisely, and for the best interest of his 
patient, when he opposed an operation at the first consulta- 
tion in May, 1887? That he had any doubt at that time as 
to the true character of the disease, although Virchow had 
declared the growth to be benign, no one who knows him 
can believe. For at least one month, and perhaps longer, 
the Germans had regarded the growth as cancerous. The 
patient lived thirteen months after Mackenzie was called in, 
say fifteen months in all. Had the operation been per- 
formed, he might have died within a few days; at the most 
he would have survived only a few months longer than he 
did, but they would have been months of torture, and his 
condition would have rendered him absolutely unfit, either 
to direct or in any way to assume the grave responsibilities 
of state. On the other hand, by a temporizing, conserva- 
tive policy, there was a certainty, one may say, of his sur- 
viving the aged Kaiser, and becoming Emperor himself. 


This explains, in our opinion, Mackenzie’s do-nothing pol- . 


icy; and this course was adopted, in all probability, with 
the full knowledge and approval of the patient himself. 
And in it we may look for an explanation of the following 
extract from the preface to this book: ‘I have been unable, 
for obvious reasons, to allude to several points which, though 
not bearing on the purely’ medical aspect of the case, were 


yet most important factors in determining the course which 
was pursued.’ 





Eggleston’s “‘ History of the United States ” * 

THE ATTENTION which scholarly men are now giving to 
the production of school histories of the United States is a 
hopeful sign. Higginson, Johnson, Scudder, Eggleston and 
others have made almost a new branch of study for the boys 
and girls of to-day. This last in the order of production is, 
in some respects, the best. It studiously leaves behind much 
of the decorative art by which history is often embroidered 
with fable. Books with which our childhood was familiar 
seem to our more mature and sternly critical sense very 
much like the samplers of our grandmothers, so threaded was 
the warp of fact with the woof of fanciful tradition. Let no 
one think, however, that the old story as told afresh loses. 
all color and beauty. So far from this being the case, the 
American David’s account of his conflict with the lion of 
British greed and the bear of Secession’s might, is as reada- 
ble as if numbers had been exaggerated, or fancy had 
heightened the story with boastful colors. Dr. Eggleston has 
come to his work after prolonged research among original 
sources of information, and with a stern determination to 
verify references and challenge tradition; and to this ideal 
he has steadfastly adhered. 

So much we say after reading his text. In looking at the 
case in which it is stored, we find a handsome, nearly square 
book of over four hundred pages (counting the fly-leaves 
made serviceable with maps), well bound and printed on 
very good paper, with all the furnishings which one who is. 
a good book-maker as well as writer knows how to lavish 
for the comfort of the reader. Besides a table of contents 
and index, there is after each chapter an abundance of 
questions, hints at subjects for compositions, outlines of 
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work for the pupil to fill in, review notes, maps and plans, 
lists of topics for further study, and references to standard 
historical monographs. On every page are marginal titles, 
short biographies in smaller type set in little squares at 
the side of the text, and portraits of the actors described, 
The illustrations number several hundreds, but the aston- 
ishing quantity is not at the expense of quality, for in this 
is one of the strong points of publisher and author. Many 
of these pictures, done by finest processes of art, have nev- 
er been printed in ordinary books, and their assured accu- 
racy is the fruit of research. Four or five of the full-page 
pictures are in colors. Though even Dr. Eggleston cannot 
make a royal road to learning, such a means of studying his- 
tory as this model text-book affords ought to prove very 
nearly luxurious to the pupil. Despite a journalistic flavor 
discernable in some of the author’s sentences, his style is 
compact, clear and interesting, and his publishers have nobly 
seconded his zeal for accuracy and proportion. 





Minor Notices 

‘ENGLAND AS SHE SEEMS,’ by an Arab Sheik, is one of the 
cleverest skits of the decade. It is written by E. Lester Arnold, 
of the London Daily Telegraph, a son of the author of the over- 
praised ‘ Light of Asia.’ The soul of its wit is brevity, for the au- 
thor has wisely refrained from doing too much of a good thing. 
With Oriental eyes he looks at the curiosities of civilization whic 
abound in the lands of brick and mortar, and tells his impressions 
in the style current in the countries of sand and camels. His favor- 
ate study was the policeman, who was a constant and fruitful mys- 
tery to him, provoking all kinds of mental ruminations to account 
for his odd ways. Comical also are the Sheik’s adventures in an 
auction room, and with the lamp-post letter-box. In the former 
case, he nods assent to the auctioneer ‘in order to encourage’ him, 
and finds himself unwittingly contracting for several thousand 
Singapore dry-salted hides. In another case, after first depositing 
a letter in the post-box and thén pouring in a peace-offering of 
flour and oil to propitiate the genius presiding over the mysterious 
shrine of power, he has amusing explanations with a policeman. 
The pages of the little pamphlet crackle with fun. (30 cts. Fred’k 
Warne & Co.) 





CHARLES H. KILBORN (Boston), in initiating his series of Select 
French and German Texts at 15 cents each, is doing a valuable ser- 
vice to modern language teachers. and their c/ent2/e. Three num- 
bers of this interesting series are before us: Hauff’s ‘Der Zwerg 
Nase,’ Weil’s German translation of ‘Ali Baba and the Forty Thieves,’ 
and ‘Select Tales from Daudet’ (in French). Notes by prominent 
scholars are promised to future issues. The exceeding cheapness 
and excellent type of these texts ought to diffuse them erate —— 
Dr. W. S. SCARBOROUGH of Wilberforce University, Ohio, in his 
Les cava ‘ The Birds of Aristophanes,’ attacks anew the difficult 
problem of the esoteric meaning of this comedy, and comes to the 
conclusion that it is aimed against the Sicilian Expedition. ‘Doc- 
tors will differ,’ and the differences of’ interpretation anent this 
play have been both wide and bitter. It is highly creditable to the 
African race that it should so early have uced so alert and 
eco). a scholar as Prof. Scarborough. oston: J. S. Cushing 

o. 





FOR THOSE who have not time to read Wallace or Dixon, 
‘Russia: The Land of the Nihilist,’ by‘-Wm. E. Curtis, is to be 
commended as a sketch of Russia and her people. Mr. Curtis is 
not — the correspondent of the Chicago Dazly News, but is also 
the author of the popular book, ‘ The Capitals of Central America.’ 
His latest book, as we have it before us, is a paper-bound volume 
of a few pages over three hundred, and is profusely ijlustrated with 
wood-cuts of the sort now used in the daily newspaper, but lively, 
accurate, and to the point. The text is made up of the author's 
letters written from the Tsar’s dominions during the summer of 
1887. Mr. Curtis writes almost entirely of what he saw, rather 
than read. Since Murray’s Guide to Russia is out of print, and 
Baedeker has ignored all the Russias, Mr. Curtis’s book is val- 
uable also as a guide to this ‘monstrous isolated empire,’ 
Mr. Curtis agrees closely with George Kennan. ($1. Chicago: 
Belford, Clarke & Co.)——‘ THE CENTRE OF THE QENTRAL 
SEA’ is a readable illustrated pamphlet containing the obser- 
servations ‘of a young British naval officer in the Mediterranean. 
It describes Malta, Sicily and: Mount Etna, and endeavors to cor- 

‘rect erroneous popular impressions concerning volcanic phenomena, 
Now that Ban-dai San, the five-peaked mountain in Japan, has just 
blown its brains out, and spilt its interior economy over uncounted 
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ate miles, the little book of Lieut. J. N. Emra, of H. B. M. Roya? 
arines, is timely. Even our blowing-up of Hell Gate is a mere- 
whiff compared with Etna’s slightest eruption, and the view from 
its summit the officer telling the story (not to his marines, let us. 
hope) thinks is ‘ the grandest view on earth.’ Except an occasional 

um-reminding sentence, the book is a’ pleasant little sketch of 
sea-and-land travel. (New York: J. N. Emra.) 





GEO. ROUTLEDGE & Sons, who publish such beautiful editions. 
of Daudet’s works, have just added Pierre Loti’s ‘ Madame Chrys- 
anthéme, translated by Laura Ensor, and George Sand’s ‘ Francis 
the Waif,’ translated by Gustave Masson, to their list of translations 
from the French. These last volumes are issued in limited edi- 
tions, and are printed on larger paper than any of the Daudets ex- 
cept ‘Robert Helmont.’ ‘Francis the Waif’ is illustrated by 
Eugéne Burnand and ‘ Madame Chrysanthéme’ by MM. Rossi and 
Myrbach. The latter, in its French version, has already been con- 
sidered at length in THE CRITIC. Mme. Sand’s story is too well 
known to be reviewed at this late day, so that it is only of the 
mechanical execution of the books-that we have to speak. Of the 
illustrations, printing and paper, we can only say that they delight 
the eye and will be sure to attract the attention of all lovers of 
beautiful books. ($5 each.) 





THE AVERAGE English schoolbook on Geography is a stupid 
and ill-digested affair, but the British educators have at last taken 
a hint from the Germans, and possibly the Americans. We hail 
with pleasure and appreciation ‘ Longman’s School Geography,’ by 
George C. Chisholm, B.Sc., F.R.G.S. The shape is parsg the 
print good, the illustrations pertinent, and the proportion of space- 
assigned to the various subjects has been carefully studied. Sixty 
of its pages are properly devoted to physical geography, one hun-- 
dred and eighty-three to Europe, fifty-six to Asia, fifteen to Africa,. 
and thirty-one to America. The text is wisely emphasized in im-- 
portant sentences by change of type, and is not overloaded with de- 
tails. In American matters, the author is happier in his perspec- 
tive and statements than the average Briton.. A uniform system of 
spelling names is made use of with gratifying success. The author 
is fully up to the times, but in his statement twice made (p. 79 and 
p. 258) that Port Hamilton, in one of the Islands of Corea, belongs. 
to the British Empire, he is behind the facts. Corea demanded 
that the ‘acquisition’ or theft of her territory should cease, and the- 
British flag was hauled down—after this excellent geography was. 
published. ‘Tokiyo,’ by the way, is an absurd way of padding out 
the name of the capital of Japan: Tokio has letters enough. ($1.05. 
New York: Longmans, Green & Co.) 





‘ THE Bible of Nature; or, The Principles of Secularism,’ is sub- 
titled ‘ A contribution to the religion of the future,’ and is written 
by Felix L. Oswald.’ The book belongs to that class of polemic 
literature in which everything morally objectionable is represented 
as Msigere to the enemy, and as a necessary part of his system, 
while everything lovely and desirable is claimed for our side. In 
240 pages the writer presents in’ fairly good English, twenty ‘ max- 
ims,’ physical, mental, moral atid objective, the solid truth in which 
most men of ali creeds believe: in, but the book is packed with 
sense and nonsense in about equal~quantities, for the writer’s vio- 
lent antipathies nullify his good intentions. Those who enjoy 
either Ingersoll or Fulton will doubtless profit by Dr. Oswald's. 
preaching. (New York: The Truthseeker Co.) 





WE HAVE LOOKED with interest over ‘ L’Océan Pacifique,’ @ 
French work by C. de Varigny, reatng exhaustively of that great 
sea and its island contents. “The book is a very complete mono- 

aph on its subject, and contains chapters on San Francisco, ‘ The 

t of the Cannibals,’ the Oceanian lands and isles, and the races 
that people Polynesia. A mass of geographical and ethnographica} 
information is grouped within the characteristic yellow paper cov- 
ers, and an excellent map enables one to orient oneself in these- 
distant regions. The Asian and Philippine archipelagoes, future, 
past, and present, are intelligently discussed and put before the 
reader. The Hawaiian group is keenly touched by an acute French: 

n. People in love with Robert Louis Stevenson can follow him 
ows in his watery wanderings through the Marquesas Islands and 
Tahiti; while the great island-blots of the South Sea—New Cale- 
donia, New Zealand, and Australia—develop into blooming Edens. 
under this Frenchman’s fingers. Three more chapters are choke- 
full of facts about California, its ‘ origins,’ mines, women, vigilance 
committees, speculators, and agriculture. The silver mines and 
their offspring, the California bankers, come in for portraiture ; 
while Pacific social life is not neglected. We know no one volume 
that tells us just what this one does, and tells it in more luminous 
style. (Paris: Hachette & Cie.) 
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MR. J. S. MOORE, the well-known tariff expert, has published 
during the past two years a large number of letters in the Néw 
York Times and Evening Post, showing up what he deems the ab- 
surdities and me ay of our present tariff; and he has now col- 
fected a part of these in a pamphlet entitled ‘ Friendly Letters to 
American Farmers and Others.’ His special object, as the title of 
his work indicates, is to show the farmers how the tariff bears upon 
them ; and he does this by showing them how the price of manu- 
factured goods is enhanced by the present tariff; for it is this tar- 
iff, and not the protective system in general, that is the special ob- 
ject of Mr. Moore’s attack. He expressly says that he would not 
abolish the protective system now, even if he had full power to do 
so. He looks at the subject from a practical point of view, as a 
question of statesmanship rather than of economic theory, and he 
presents facts and figures showing the effects of the existing tariff, 
which we should say extreme protectionists will find it difficult to 
gainsay or explain away. (25 cts. G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) 
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Mr. EDWIN CANNAN’S ‘Elementary Political Economy’ is a 
dittle treatise for beginners, but notwithstanding some merits, it 
seems hardly suited toits purpose. Itappears to have been hastily 
‘written, and the style in some parts is obscure—a serious fault in 
-an élementary wor Pete in other parts both style and reason- 
ang too are as clear as could be desired. The author has a habit 
of using circumlocutory expressions instead of the familiar and 
established terms of the science, and this tends to increase the 
obscurity. Thus, instead of wealth, he says ‘useful material ob- 
jects,’ and instead of money, ‘medium of exchange ;’ and these 
phrases are repeated till the reader is weary of them. Some 
points of importance, too, such as the law of agricultural rent, 
are not treated by Mr. Cannan at all; and he is perhaps a little 
‘too anxious in some cases to set forth peculiar views of his own 
—a practice that cannot be commended in an elementary work. 
25 cts. Macmillan & Co.) 





THE PRACTICE of photography by amateurs is now becoming 

uite common, and the growing interest in the subject.led the au- 
thorities of Chautauqua University a few years since to establish a 
course of study in the art, with practical instruction at Chautauqua 
in the summer and at New York in the winter. Prof. Charles Ehr- 
‘man was appointed instructor, and the lectures he has delivered 
thave now been published, with some additional matter, under the 
‘title of ‘The Photographic Instructor,’ edited by W. I. Lincoln 
Adams of The Photographic Times. The work is elementary in 
character, yet it presents an extended course of study both in the 
warious processes of the art and in its applications. The book is 
well-printed on good paper, is illustrated with a great number of 
“woodcuts and a few specimens of the photo-engraving process, 
and altogether makes a handsome volume. (New York: Scovill 
Manufacturing Co.) 





WE HAVE seen nothing in the line of text-books in ‘history more 
satisfactory than Part I. of the ‘Ancient History’ of Wm. F. Allen 
and P, V. N. Myers. This portion of the work covers the history 
of the Eastern nations and Greece; and if Part II., treating of 
Roman history, be equally successful, the book cannot fail to prove 
of great value to teachers. The authors are fully abreast of the 
flatest researches and discoveries ; their work is admirably planned, 
-and the literary style is concise without being dry or spiritless. 
Pending the publication of Part II., a sketch of Roman history 
‘from Myers’s ‘ Outlines of Ancient History ’ has been issued in its 
place. ($1.55. Ginn & Co.)\——-THE TEACHER of beginner’s Latin 
who wishes to enliven the routine of work by colloquial exercises, 
will find B. L. D’Ooge’s ‘ Colloquia Latina’ exceedingly convenient. 
It contains thirty carefully graded lessons, beginning with very 
on conversations and ending with a scene from Terence. The 
book shows a thorough familiarity with the work of the class-room 


dn both its needs and its limitations. (55 cts. D. C. Heath & Co.) 





MR. FRED’K H. WINES, Secretary of the Illinois State Board of 
‘Charities, has issued a pamphlet on ‘American Prisons in the 
‘Tenth United States Census,’ which students of such subjects will 
find both interesting and instructive. The author himself was em- 
ployed in taking the census, and collected the statistics he here 
makes use of. His little work presents a large amount of informa- 
tion, most of which, we think, is not readily accessible elsewhere, 
for the census figures are not yet published. It shows the propor- 
tion of criminals among the various classes of the people, the males 
and the females, the native and the foreign-born, the whites and 
‘the colored ; it gives also the ages of the prisoners, the length of 
“sentences in the various States, and a great variety of other facts 
‘besides. The proportion of criminals among the colored population 
is shown tobe greater than among any other race, and their ten- 
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dency is especially towards crimes of violence. On the other hand, 
the smallest percentage of criminals is among the Bohemians and 
Hungarians—a fact which seems to show that public opinion about 
these races is mistaken. But we must refer the reader to the work 
itself for the further interesting matter it contains. (25cts. G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons.) 





The Lounger 


Mr. JAMES LANE ALLEN of Lexington, Ky., sends mea long let- 
ter in reply to the still longer one, from his namesake and kinsman 
of Chicago, which appeared in THE CRITIC of on 29. If there 
is any one who feels that the Illinois lawyer has suffered a wrong at 
the hands of his Kentucky cousin, I shall take pleasure in kot 8 
him this latest communication on the subject of their differences. 
The reason I do not print it now is, that I cannot conceive it possi- 
ble that any reader should have given careful consideration to the 
Chicagoan’s statement of the case, without realizing that his oppo- 
nent was on the right side of the dispute. One would have thought 
that the very signature, James Lane Allen, would have guarded 
the writer from perpetrating a bit of prose so obnoxious to all the 
canons of literary composition. And the spirit of the letter, as well 
its style, was as opposite to that of the Southern magazinist as it 
could well be. There is one point, however, on which Mr. Allen is 
particularly desirous of being set right, if there be any need of it, 
and that is in reference to the charge that, having entertained Mr. 
Allen of Chicago at his home, he immediately afterwards wrote 
for publication and with the design of injuring him a letter in which 
he betrayed the confidence of a private interview. ‘If Mr. Allen 
will ascertain facts instead of puttering with them,’ he pertinently 
remarks, ‘he can learn that my letter was in your office before he did 
me the honor of paying me a visit.’ 





MR. ALLEN is not the only American writer whom Fate denies 
the privilege of living a life of single blessedness. Mr. Charles 
Henry Webb, as I pointed out some time ago, is another. And 
the story of the Rev. Edward Everett Hale’s ‘double,’ and how he 
‘undid ’ that delightful historian, essayist, story-teller and lecturer, 
is a long-familiar one. Dr. Hale, by the way, has still two nominal 
* doubles,’ as it were, in his son, Mr. Edward Everett Hale, Jr., who 
is, or was, an assistant in the department of English Literature at 
Cornell, and the Rev. Edward Hale, his pastoral assistant for the 
past two years or so,—a gentleman to whom heis in no way related. 
This doubling up is, of course, decidedly confusing to the lay 
reader of the clergyman’s popular books, and is likely to continue 
to be so, in the face of any number of explanations. 


AND NOw it seems that another gentleman of the name of Hale 
—Horatio Hale, to wit, of Clinton, Ontario, the well-known philolo- 
~ likewise represented by a person whose identity is distinct 

rom his own. Referring to the dinner of the Incorporated Society 
of Authors to the American men and women of letters who hap- 


pened to be in London on July 25, Mrs. Pennell writes to me :— - 


‘Do you know which Mr. Hale it was who was one of the guests 
at the Authors’ Dinner? You say it could not have been Horatio 
Hale, but that was the name on the dinner card. He and Mrs. 
Hale introduced themselves to us after dinner.’ And Mr. Horatio 
Hale writes to me from Canada :—‘I don’t know whether a cable 
message pepeerod in the American papers mentioning my pres- 
ence’ in Berlin at the opening of the Congress of Americanists on 
the 2d instant. It appeared in the Canadian papers—to my great 
surprise. At the request of a committee of the Congress, I sent 
them a paper, with an expression of regret that I could not attend 
and read it in person. My name was probably published in their 
list of contributors, and thus the error arose.’ 





RIDER HAGGARD, though he makes a large income from his 
romances, is not dependent upon fiction for his daily bread, as his 
wife was a Norfolk heiress and the owner of Ditchingham House, 
Bungay, where they are ‘at home.’ When the novelist is not roam- 
ing around the world, says a roang “= va writer, he plays the part 
of a country squire among the Bath Hills, and is daily to be 
seen dressed in jacket and knickerbockers of brown tweed, a soft 
felt hat, heavy stockings and thick boots, and grasping a long, cu- 
rious stick that once belonged to a Zulu chief in one hand, the little 
finger of which is encircled OF a Theban signet in er 
The ‘Squfre’ puffs away at a blackened briarwood pipe as he walks 
along, a hideous bulldog and a sportive terrier sometimes accom- 

anying-him. Ditchingham Houseisa fine old manor overrun with 
owers, the interior of which has something the appearance of an 
African museum. A curiosity of the romancer’s bookcase is a 
shelf filled to overflowing with pirated American editions of his 
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works, cheek by jowl with translations from Strabo, Herodotus, 
Apuleius, and the like. Over his head as he writes are an artist’s 
ideal interpretation from ‘ Dawn’ and a head of ‘ She.’ 
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THE SPRINGFIELD Refudlican attributes the striking story of 
*Aristocracy’ to a journalist who has recently published through Ap- 
leton ‘a ridiculously informative book called ‘Good Form in Eng- 
d,” and under the signature “Cockaigne” writes occasional 
letters to the San Francisco Argonaut. “Cockaigne” is in a way 
a modern N. P. Willis,’ the Repudiican continues. ‘He is not so 
much of a gentleman—speaking of course only in a literary sense 
—as Willis was; but ‘he has Willis’s half-subservient, half-aggres- 
Sive attitude. He is clever and observing,—but after all he sees 
simply what is on the surface.’ The Philadelphia Press says, very 
truly, that ‘most of the names in the book are the thinnest dis- 
guises,’ and furnishes this key to them :—‘ “Sir George Castor- 
Page” (for Sir John Lyster Kaye), “ Sir ge | Haskell” (for Sir 
Henry Heskett), “ Lord Rudolph Campbell” (for Lord Randolph 
Churchill), “ Colonel Hayes-Wallett ” (for Colonel Hughes-Hallett), 
** Lord Swansdale” (for Lord Lonsdale), and “‘ Hyacinth Dameron” 
(for Violet Cameron). The Duke of “ Harborough” is “ Marlbor- 
ough, of course.”’ It is the ‘personalities’ in the book that will 
give it its greatest vogue. 





‘W. I. F.’ SENDS ME the ‘ Quarterly Book List of the Bancroft 
Co.’ of San Francisco, dated October, 1888, The thing is certainly 
a curiosity of literature. The list of publications is preceded by a 
‘disquisition on the intrinsic value and commercial cheapness of 
books. ‘A printed book,’ we are told, ‘is perhaps the cheapest 
manufactured article in the world. You get for a dollar what 
would cost a thousand dollars to put in type and print and bind 
‘a single copy of only.’ And then, after a Tfetle more on the value 
of the author’s mental labor, etc., the writer continues : 


You may buy for one dollar the results of Shakspeare’s life-long la- 
bors, with his matchless genius thrown in, pocketing the results and 
making them your own as fully as if he had labored alone for you. Nay, 
for a dollar you may buy the Illiad [séc(#)/] which means, besides the 
labors and genius of Homer, the far backward-reaching and unwritten 
myths and traditions of Greece, which went to make up the Iliad, not to 
mention the millions of lives lost, the thousands of battles fought, and 
the hundreds of Troys taken. Or, if this does not satisfy you in return 
for your great, round, and most worshipful dollar, take thirty cents and 
‘buy a Bible, which has occupied hundreds of nations and countless mil- 
lions of men to make, not to mention the labors of Almighty God and 
all His holy angels, in universe-making and man-manipulating, and 
gives you besides this world a world beyond, a home in heaven and life 
eternal. 


This may be meant for ‘fine writing.’ What it looks more like 
is blasphemy. 





The Fine Arts 
Art Notes 


The Art Amateur for October has among its supplements a 
colored reproduction of a marine by Edward Moran, made ‘espe- 
cially valuable to students by the artist’s remarks on marine paint- 
ing. Mr. Bruce Price has much to say of the value of terra-cotta 
in architectural decoration, the great future awaiting it in this 
country, and its possibilities in the hands of well-trained women- 
sculptors. He considers the feminine intelligence well adapted to 
the needs of decorative sculpture. The designs for wood-carving 
are very good. 


—The Verestchagin pictures have arrived at New York, in 3 
nine cases, the largest of the lot being thirty-seven feet long. T 
—- promises to be one of the largest displays of canvas ever 
seen here. 


—Mr. J. W. Alexander will hold an exhibition of his works dur- 
ing the coming season. 

—Mr-:Francis Lathrop has decorated the banqueting-room in 
the Equitable Building. The scheme of color is gold and white, 


and the decorations contain two large figures, Abundantia and 
Concordia. 


—At the Wunderlich Gallery there will be winter exhibitions of 


the work of Charles A. Platt, the etcher, and of the water-colors 
and pastels of Whistler.. 


—The exhibition of painters’ etchings, talked of by the etchers 
last season as a corrective of the commercial tendency in the etch- 
ing art, will not be held, as the Etching Club has asked that all 
such etchings be reserved for its regular exhibition, from which 
publishers’ plates will be excluded. 
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Coquelin and Hading ~ 


Now THAT the distinguished French actors, M. Benoit 
Constant Coquelin and Mme. Jane Hading, have been seen 
in a number of different characters, and the enthusiasm 
created by the excitement and novelty of their earlier ap- 
pearances has subsided, it is possible to examine their work 
with some degree of critical coolness, and to form something 
like an accurate estimate of the nature and value of their 
artistic merits. Everybody knows that M. Coquelin’s act- 
ing, for many years, has been one of the most attractive 
features in the performances at the Théatre Francais, which 
is generally acknowledged to be the most polished and ex- 
acting stage in the world, and the mere knowledge of this 
fact makes the task of criticism extremely delicate, as it 
becomes necessary to draw the line between extravagant 
praise and unjust depreciation. There is no room, fortun- 
ately, for dispute upon two important points—first, that M. 
Coquelin, in the matter of theatrical training, is one of the 
most accomplished artists ever seen in this or any other 
country, and second, that his technical skill is supplemented 
by the keenest intelligence and a natural humor of a very 
rich and varied kind. He is an actor in the best and broad- 
est sense of the word: an impersonator who is capable of 
discarding his own personal habits at will, and assuming 
those of the fictitious personage whom he wishes to repre- 
sent. His versatility in this respect, within certain natural 
limitations to be noted hereafter, is very wide, and is espe- 
cially remarkable in view of his own vigorous and strongly 
marked individuality. 

Of mannerisms, properly so called—that is to say, the 
tricks of speech and gesture which are contracted in the 
first place through carelessness, and which soon become 
chronic in performers of inferior capacity—he has very few. 
In common with every other actor of. genuine originality 
and force, he has some well-developed personal traits, but 
even these are for the most part kept under watchful con- 
trol and rarely allowed to become unduly prominent. The 
capacity of his face for variety of expression is extraordinary 
considering the prominence. of the several features. His 
forehead is admirable in height and breadth, his eyes are 
keen and bright and set well apart, his nose is short and 
pugnacious with a square tip and wide nostrils, his upper 
lip is very long, his mouth is wide and flexible and his jaw 
square and determined. It is a face which would appear at* 
first sight to be almost incapable of disguise, but which 
actually is Protean in its powers of transformation. The 
change effected even by a slight modification of the mus- 
tache is wonderful. His voice is not particularly powerful, 
but is uncommonly resonant and penetrative and of very 
extensive range. The middle and upper notes are apt to be 
harsh or shrill, especially in moments of excitement, but the 
lower tones are of fine, vibrant quality. His enunciation is 
beautifully clear and his elocution perfect in emphasis and 
extraordinarily rich in vocal expedient. In voice, face and 
figure he is peculiarly well qualified to be an exponent of 
broad or low comedy, and‘it is in this direction that he has 
achieved his greatest successes. . 

When he made his first appearance in this city in the part 
of Mascarille, the brazen lackey of Moliére’s satirical com- 
edy, ‘Les Précieuses Ridicules,’ he impressed the spectator 
instantly with a sense of his artistic authority. The keynote 
of the charactet, so to speak, was struck in the few syllables 
spoken in the wings before his entrance, and the impersona- 
tion was maintained constantly thereafter at the same high 
pitch of nervous vitality. In form it was a most perfect 
mimicry of the formal gesticulatory style of the old French 
comedy, with just enough exaggeration to betray the pres- 
ence of the footman in his master’s clothing. It was bur- 
lesque of the very finest kind, broad humor kept within 
bounds by classic rules. In technical finish, in absolute 


certainty and precision of execution, in its apparent aban- 
Space 


donment and spontaneity, it was almost flawless. 




















will not permit minute description; it is enough to say that 
it was a masterpiece of comic acting, clear-cut as a cameo, 
bold in outline but infinitely delicate in its shading. The 
delivery of the dialogue was delightful, missing no point 
and revealing no effort. The recitation of the impromptu 
was a comedy in itself. 

After the brilliant success of Mascarille it was not surpris- 
ing, perhaps, that the melancholy and tender sentiment of 
‘La Joie Fait Peur’ should fall rather flat. The piece is 
too refined and delicate to bear association with the glitter 
of Moliére, and in some other respects the selection of it 
was not altogether wise. The intent, of course, was to dis- 
play tlfe versatility of the French comedian by force of con- 
trast, and this end was accomplished, perhaps; but it was at 
the cost of showing the great comedian’s weakness in one 
essential particular. The part of Noel is filled with a subtle 
and exquisite pathos, and this side of it M. Coquelin missed 
almost entirely. Mr. Boucicault in the same character 
stirred the heart-strings much more deeply than he. In 
technical details the impersonation was finished to the finger- 
tips. The assumption of old age in all its outward physical 
manifestations was photographic, as was the manner of the 
old family servant, with its air of mingled familiarity and re- 
spect, and its suggestion of dog-like fidelity. One attribute, 
however, was lacking, and that was the glow of human 
emotion. The actor evoked laughter at will, but he drew 
no tears, not even at that thrilling moment when he threw 
himself into the arms of the young master who had been re- 
stored to him as from the dead. 

In the same way he fails to express the full significance of the 
character of Gringoire in Théodore de Banville’s charming 
little comedy. He divested it of most of its pathos and all 
its poetry during the first half of the piece, reducing it to 
the level of boorish simplicity. The genius of song and the 
fire of an ardently sympathetic nature could never be con- 
cealed, surely, beneath an exterior so uncouth and a manner 
so sheepish. And even if this could be so, the actor must 
be wrong in treating the hunger of the unfortunate poet in 
the broad comedy vein. The fault here is clearly one of 
perception, for the technical proficiency of M. Coquelin en- 
ables him to give the fullest expression to all his ideas, as is 
proved plainly enough when Gringoire shakes off his apathy 
and bursts into his eloquent description of the powers, priv- 
ileges and duties of the poet. The fervor of his acting and 
the great beauty of his declamation at thisjuncture won him 
a triumph, but the impersonation as a whole, admirable as it 
is in its technical skill and its concealment of the actor’s in- 
dividuality, cannot be accepted ‘as altogether satisfactory. 

In Annibal, the drunken bully of ‘ L’Aventuriére,’ M. 
Coquelin is superb. In dress and gait, in feature and speech, 
the ruffian is absolutely convincing in his truth and pictur- 
esqueness. The original conception of him was an inspiration, 
and his presentation is a marvel of art. The drunken scene, 
in which he passes through all the successive stages of 
inebriation, through sapiency, loquacity, argumentativeness 
and quarrelsomeness to tears, is One of the most elaborate 
and truthful studies ever seen upon the stage and is nothing 
less than a masterpiece. This performance alone would 
place'the actor in the highest rank of eccentric and low 
comedians, In Don César de Bazan he introduced a 
figure totally distinct from.any of those which had preceded 
it, and finished with the same scrupulous nicety which is 
one the of most notable characteristics of his work. It is, 
moreover, a most winning and sympathetic personality, com- 
pounded of perfect impudence, perfect recklessness, and 
a sunny humor that is irresistible. But of distinction, no- 
bility, gallantry or romance, it is wholly void, and clever as 
it is as a piece of symmetrical and original impersonation, 
it cannot be compared for an instant, in a dramatic sense, 
with the performances of such men as Charles Fechter, 
Lester Wallack, E. L. Davenport and a dozen others. He 
plays it with all the erudition of a professor of technique, 
but without a gleam of inspiration. 
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Of his work in such slight and ephemeral pieces as ‘ Le 
Député de Bombignac’ and ‘Les Surprises du Divorce” 
there is not much to be said, because they make scarcely 
any demands upon his resources. What would be a triumph 
for a lesser artist is only child’s-play to him. He takes the 
shadowy outlines of the personages devised to illustrate 
certain comical situations, and vitalizes them with his own 
robust energy and rich, if somewhat coarse, humor. His 
fertility of expedient in all manner of extravagant incident 
is inexhaustible, and he differs from ordinary low come- 
dians by never exceeding the limits of nature even in the 
creation of his broadest effects. An illustration of this 
may be seen in ‘ Les Surprises du Divorce,’ where in a situ- 
ation which is down to the level of the broadest farce, he 
keeps the audience in convulsions of laughter by simply act- 
ing with the utmost sincerity. No one after seeing him in 
modern French farce can doubt that his true genius is mani- 
fested most clearly in humor which is unhampered by senti- 
ment or refinement, and that he goes beyond the limits of 
his best powers when he essays romantic, emotional or pa- 
thetic parts. This, probably, will be found to be the opinion 
at the Théatre Francais. 

Mme. Jane Hading is an actress of great personal charm, 
excellent training, fine intelligence and true dramatic in- 
stinct, but she is not yet entitled to a place in the highest 
rank. There was true emotion and genuine power in oc- 
casional passages of her Claire in ‘Le Maitre de Forges,” 
but the performance was uneven. In ‘L’Aventuriére’ her 
Clorinda possessed a fine intellectual quality and constantly 
suggested possibilities which were not realized. In ‘Gringoire” 
she played a coquettish part charmingly, and as Maritana in 
‘Don César’ she was a fascinating street-singer musically 
and physically, while as the Countess she was both dignified 
and pathetic. Her performances, as yet, are stronger in 
promise than in achievement, but her ability is indisputable. 
Her acting is always interesting, and there is no reason why 
she should not look forward to a brilliant future. But she 
must not think herself the equal of M. Coquelin just yet. 





“The Lottery of Love” 


‘THe Lottrery oF «Love, with which Mr. Daly has 
opened his new season, is taken from ‘Les Surprises du 
Divorce,’ the French farcical comedy in which M. Coquelin 
has been acting at Palmer’s Theatre, but has been subjected 
to a course of disinfection which has deprived it of its 
ranker flavor without in the least detracting from its amus- 
ing qualities. At the best, it is a trifle unworthy of the 
ability of Mr. Daly’s admirable company, which is now 
without a rival upon the English-speaking stage. The 


_scheme of the piece is wildly preposterous, but leads to 


some situations which are comical enough, apart from their 
absurdity. ‘The hero is a young man who is divorced from 
his first wife after four hours of wedlock (mainly through 
the instrumentality of a Gorgon of a mother-in-law), and in 
the second act marries again, selecting, this time, the 
daughter of a widower, for the express purpose of keeping 
himself free from mothers-in-law for the future. Unluckily 
for him, his wife’s father is of a marrying turn, too, and in 
selecting a second helpmate contrives to pitch upon the 
very woman who, unknown to him, had been divorced al- 
ready from his son-in-law. The hero therefore finds him- 
self once again in the power of his former tormentor, and 
the chief scene of the piece shows the meeting between him 
and his old enemy. This episode is interpreted with un- 
common spirit by Mr. John Drew and Mrs. John Gilbert, 
and evokes shrieks of laughter. The other principal per- 
sonages concerned in these queer family complications are 
Miss Ada Rehan, who is charming as ever; Mr. James 
Lewis whose humor has lost none of its former quality in 
foreign travel, and Mr. Frederic Bond, who plays a rather 
tame part with care and neatness. The performance as a 
whole is far better than that of the French company, al- 
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though Mr. Drew has not the cunning and experience of 
M. Coquelin. It was a success from beginning to end, and 
will run as long as Mr. Daly wishes to keep it going. 





The Magazines 

Macmilian's this month has, for an English periodical, an un- 
usual flavor of America about it, inasmuch as its leading serial i$ 
Bret Harte’s story of Californian life, while of its eight remaining 
contributions, one is a paper on John Brown and another is entitled 
‘On a Tennessee Newspaper.’ The last is a few pages of reminis- 
cences, purporting to come from the pen of a transplanted 
Britisher, whose vicissitudes in a strange country land him as a re- 
porter on a Southern journal. To the untravelled Englishman the 
description of a Tennesseean night, after a lifé spent in the raw, 
uncongenial climate of his native heath, must read like a tale of the 
Orient ; for the anonymous writer has composed a glowing chapter 
on its rapturous beauty that Gautier might have written. ‘Let 
me offer you a seat by my side,’ he says, ‘. when the clear 
purple shadows, flung upon the pavement by the electric lights, are 
softened and almost “ kissed todeath ” by the moonlight, warm and 
mellow, as it is shed through the heated air from the full-orbed 
sphere. Look down these vistas of streets, many lighted and alive 
with a pleasure-loving populace, sitting, strolling and laughing in 
easy unconstraint and semi-tropical costumes, upon the pavements. 
Are not these white-robed girls, hanging upon the arms of their at- 
tentive escorts, rarely beautiful? Do not these sounds of mingled 
merriment and music blend harmoniously with the varied scene— 
with the rattle of wheels, the hum of countless voices, and the rest- 
less activity of feet? Then look above. The purple arch of the 
sky, dizzy with unnumbered stars, is just tinged with a rosy flush. 
You never saw that before, did you, except immediately after sun- 
set? If you have seen these nights as I favs seen them, you will 
not blame me for this digression.’ There is also, in this article, a 
just and sympathetic sketch of various types of Southern charac- 
ter as exemplified in the other members of the newspaper’s staff. 
It is interesting to compare this graphic picture of a light-hearted 
Southern American city with the gloomy, depressing view that 
Ouida has recently given us of London. Thesketch of John Brown 
is also rendered sympathetically, and is an enthusiastic tribute to 
the zealot’s life. Arthur Gate prints a very readable paper to show 
how we all talk Shakspeare every day, as: M: Jourdain used to talk 
rose—without knowing it ; and Miss Julia Cartwright reviews the 
avile Letters and the character of that striking figure of the Res- 

toration by whom they were penned. 


The truce which Shakspeare and the other Elizabethan writers 
effected between the Saxon and Norman tongues, after the lon 
struggle that resulted virtually in favor of the vernacular, woul 
seem to admit of no improvement, except the incidental ones of 
growth and expedient, by its inheritors. That it has not satisfied 
entirely some of the leaders in literature, we have evident ex- 
amples in the schools that grew up around Pope and Dryden—a 
class of writers who were insatiable in their thirst for classical de- 
rivatives, and in another cult of our own day, which ‘ goes in’ for 
pure Saxon forms, and ‘early English.’ Milton’s themes perhaps 
demanded the majesty and soncrousoet Latin diction, and 
Tennyson’s the vigor and simplicity of the Saxon idiom, but in each 
case the poet’s genius saved his work from the charge of pedantry. 
Not so, however, with the ‘little tin gods’ who revolved about 
them, and of whose shallow, artificial, stagey work we are the in- 
different legatees. It is the reaction against Vergilian phrasing, 
and the absurd extremes to which certain English writers are now 
tending in avoiding that Charybdis, that forms the subject of a 
pepe in Longman's Magazine, by Archibald Ballantine, headed 
‘Wardour Street English.’ Mr. Ballantyne selects William Morris 
as the most heinous offender against the Queen’s English, and 
cites many examples, especially from his Saxonized version of the 
Odyssey, on which any jury of lay readers would certainly convict. 
‘In Morrisian English, Athena’s language is, “ Do thou dight thee 
a twenty-banked ship right good,”’ and ‘of Penelope we are told, 
“ Within the house of her homestead hath she dight her a warp of 
worth.” ’ ‘Or again, ‘And then he shredded them limb-meal and 
both for his supper dight” ’—all which recalls Lear’s ‘ Nonsense 
Books,’ rather than the old masters of English verse. Here is the 
recipe for Wardour Street English:—‘Take whole handfuls of 
dights and cow-kinds and men-folk; season, according to taste, 
with howes and mayhappens and smithying-carles ;’ and the re- 
sult will partake somewhat of a Morrisian brew. Andrew Lan 
tells the following anecdote in the Ship which is certainly wort 
repeating: ‘A sexton at Kirkintilloch, being intoxicated, fell asleep 
in a grave. When awakened by the bugle of a passing coach, he 
took it for the Last Trump, arose, and looking around, said, 
“Ech, a puir show for Kirkintilloch!” 
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expected a more popular assembly on this occasion.’ Mr. Lang 
also offers an invention of his own to the Society for Propagating 
Intellectual Games, which is simply a variation on the well-estab- 
lished —— of Kakemono, but is well worth remembrance. 
In Canon Butler’s ‘Reminiscences of the Lakes in 1844,’ there are 
among less relevant things, some interesting recollections of the 
minds that immortalized that district. 


Art and Letters for October has for its frontispiece a nicely 
toned fac-simile water-color by Victor Gilbert, depicting a Pansian 
flowerstand. The opening paper contains the most picturesque in- 
stalment yet published of Ludovic Halévy’s recollections of the war. 
He describes an Offenbach rehearsal, a meeting with ‘ Papa Corot’ in 
the forest near Ville d’Avray, and the destruction of Winterhalter’s 
famous portraits of the Empress and her court-ladies. One of these 
celebrated works is reproduced. The paper on ‘ Old and New Oyd- 
nance’ is accompanied by a spirited plate after Detaille’s ‘ Debauge 
Artillery in Tonquin.’ A pretty story of a flirtation between a Chi- 
nese girl and a French officer is ‘The Red Lotus.’ It takes its _ 
name from the flower symbolizing a matrimonial engagement 
among the Chinese. The plates accompanying a Venetian Eigh- 
teenth Century story and a sketch of the Paris flower-trade are 
dainty in idea and execution, although not particularly novel. 


A new volume of The English Illustrated begins with the Octo- 
ber number, which is enlarged by the addition of several new pages 
of letter-press—an arrangement that, with other intended improve- 
ments, is to be permanent. The frontispiece is an engraving by La- 
cour from Gerard Dow’s portrait of himself—the familiar one, with 
togue on head and pipe in hand—that now hangs in the 
National Gallery. The opening contribution is from Swinburne, 
who in nine airy stanzas offers to some little nine years ‘ Olive’ a 
most beautiful oblation. ‘Sant’ Ilario’ is another story of Ma- 
rion Crawford’s inspired by Italy, the first chapters of which ap- 
pear in this number, and which, with Stanley J. Weyman’s ‘ House 
of the Wolf,’ will run along for some time. ‘ John Hoppner and 
his Times’ is the subject of a paper by Walter Armstrong, accom- 
panying which are some woodcuts—very ‘woodeny,’ by the way— 
of contemporaneous beauties, whose charms his brush immortalized. 
The ‘Nature Unadorned’ is a frightful travesty on the ori pre 
the 
Viscountess St. Asaph, the results are much more successful. In 
characterizing Hoppner, Mr. Armstrong says: ‘He cannot have 
been a man of great culture. He had contrived, however, 
to put on a polish and to acquire a manner agreeable to men and 
delightful to womén. He was handsome and unmarried, and he 
had an insight into vo/ufté on its finer side which enabled him to 
combine in his sitters the charms of naughtiness and gravity.’ Vide 
the faces of the Viscountess St. Asaph and Mrs. Parkyns. ‘A Dead 
City ’ is St. David’s, ‘whose inhabitants had wielded an influence 
over the whole realm of Christendom,’ now deserted and forgotten. 
There is some delicate pictorial work of its ruins and Cathedral, 
from drawings by Walter Crane, but we cannot help thinking how 
much better Herbert Railton or M’Cormick would have done them, 
F. Ryland is contributing some papers on the ‘ Morte d’Arthur,” 
with illustrations from Henry Ryland’s work, in which the pen is. 
certainly mightier than the pencil. In short, while the periodical 
seems to have been improved by fits expansion in letter-press, the 
pictorial matter in this number is inferior to its regular standard. 


We have before us the first number of 7e Home-Maker, the 
monthly magazine which Marion Harland has started in associa- 
tion with Grace Peckham and Christine Terhune Herrick. In the 
special departments of the home and the fireside Mrs. Terhune has. 
made herself an authority throughout the land, and it is her bright, 
helpful, housewifely spirit which pervades and animates the present 
periodical. And not only upon the mysteries of the kitchen and 
the butler’s-pantry does she here throw welcome light, but ‘up- 
stairs, down-stairs and in my lady’s chamber’ she leads us, offering: 
a hint here, a suggestion there, and giving the benefit of her valua- 
ble experience everywhere to the new wife and the young mother. 
Even the children are remembered in her scheme. Rose Terry 
Cooke, Olive Thorne Miller, Helen E. Smith, Octave Thanet, Mrs. 
A. D. T. Whitney, Margaret Sangster, Kate Upson Clarke and 
Mary C. Hungerford are among those who have contributed to the 
first number, which, if it is in any way an index to succeeding issues, 
assures the magazine’s success. 








“Tommy Atkins” to His Mother 


‘Arcus’ sends us the following letter from a British sol- 
dier to his mother, rightly thinking we may like to reprint 
it. It appeared originally in the Edinburgh Courant, in Oc- 
tober, 1815. We recognize in such words as ‘ Prushon,” 
‘Austreon,’ ‘conqurs’ and ‘til’ a truly modern feeling for 
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phonetic spelling; and when it comes to calling the Bois de 
Boulogne the ‘ Buss de bulling,’ we feel that we are in the 
presence of the highest English authorities on French or- 
thoépy. We could offset the present letter with a series 
written by an American soldier abroad to his grandmother 
in New Jersey, were it not that the writer might resent our 
doing so. Some day, we feel sure, they will see the light; 
and in the meantime it would be hard to match them more 
perfectly than with this epistolary tid-bit. 


The following letter may be depended upon as genuine, having 
been procured from the mother of the writer, residing at Keswick. 
For the amusement of our readers we have thought it best to leave 
the orthography, punctuation, &c. in their original state. 

Paris in france 5d Sept. 1815. 
Dear Mother and Sister 

I have taken the oppertunity of writing these lines ta you hoping it 
will find you in good health as it now leves me at this presant thank be 
to God for it, I am verry sorrey I did not answer your last Letter as I 
* had not oppertunity for we was very busy fighting the french a long time 

every day in the Mountains in Spain and I always had good luck til one 
day I recevd two Balls one hitt me right on my brest plate and knocked 
me downe and as soon as I had got my wind agen I fird about 10 rounds 
more and then another hitt me throw my hip which was bad a long time 
and one came throw my Haversack and another throw my trowsers and 
shirt and that same night was very wet and no fires could be lighted and 
it was very cold on the mountains but the Dockter was very good to me. 
and after that we drove the french into there own country and made 
them beg for peace and then we went into. America into upper Kanady 
where we had all the fighting with the Yankeys till we got a peace of 
them seven miles up the Contrey nigh to the falls of Naggaray which you 
know is 1 of the 7 wonders of the world, and there my Captain was so 
kind as to give me a pass without date and I workd for a large farmer 
all winter and had plenty of vittles and a good bed fit for any gentlemen 
and the Ridgment was then lying in Barns and when the men had to 
gett up there hare was frose to their heads and they coud not pull the 
Blankets from the floore and I thote myself well off and this same 
farmer bid 100 Dollors for my discharge and then we returned to Spit- 
head and was 6 weeks on the Water which is 4 thousand 5 hundred 
Milles and is colld a good passage and we could not get a shore aftar all 
this for we was ordered to french flanders and at last we have got to 
Paris and is in the Buss de bulling near to it which is a very fine place 
like a grove for a great way, and the french is verry civil funny fellows 
to us now cause they know we can defend ourselves and they do not 
seem to care for nothing but to get our monney which theare is plenty 
way to spend and theare is shows and Mountybanks every night and 
sundays and all and theare is no Justesses or Methodys to stop them 
and there is all sorts of sights and Carlilie fair is nothing to it and we 
are now again commanded by brave Duke Wellington that always con- 
er Ray there is soldiers of all sorts here past all telling Rushons, 

tushons and Austreons and Jarmans of all kind, and the Rushons are 
verry good naturd cretures and will do aney thing for an Englishman 
and says there prayrs evry Morning and night and will fight there ene- 
mies forever for the Emperur and the Virgin Marey the same as we do 
for king George and old England, and the Prushons is very quiet men 
and smokes all day long and the Austreons is fine tall fellows and the foot 
is drest as handsome as our Horsé' Officers, and all our Officers is verry 
good Gentlemen and we think to stay in france two Years and I am very 
contented.—dear Mother I wish it was not so far or you and Bet could 
come for I have savd some monney and I larnt a little french in Kana- 
day but it is not same sort that is here, give my kind love tw all enquir- 
ing friends and pray God bless you all from your loveing Son til death. 


Current Criticism 


MR. BROWNING’S VITALITY.—The vitality of Robert Browning 
is immense. The last news is that he has purchased a house, or 
rather a palace, at Venice. An author who has published some 
rast ae volumes may certainly. be congratulated on his robust 
hold on life when at an age the wrong side of seventy he can pur- 
chase palaces and expatriate himself with equanimity. But one of 
the most striking characteristics of Browning is the extreme vivacity 
and versatility of his mind. He has more varied interests in life 
than any poet of our time. He is a true citizen of the world, de- 
lighting in the color and brightness of foreign cities equally with 
the high places and bye-paths of London life. It should be remem- 
bered, also, that Browning has always had a special affection for 
Italy. It was to Venice that he took his wife after their runaway 
marriage, and it was there his only child was born. The fascina- 
tion of Venice colors many of his poems. It was at Florence that 
he picked up the old Roman law-case which he has so magnificent- 
ly wrought into ‘ The Ring and the Book.’ And there, too, he and 
his poet-wife lived, and over a certain house in Florence is the 
famous inscription: ‘Here lived and wrote Elizabeth Barrett 
Browning, who, to the genius of a poet, added the science of a 
scholar, and has made her golden verse the nuptial ring between 
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Italy and England.’ So that it is curiously in keeping with the 
whole tradition of Browning’s past life, that he should seek to 
spend his last days in Italy. We trust, however, there is yet a 
wide space of work and calm for Browning.—Methodist Times. 





EMERSON’S POETIC VOYAGINGS.—If Emerson had been fre- 
quently sustained at the heights he was capable of —, he 
would unquestionably have been one of the sovereign poets of the 
world. At its very best his phrase is so new and so magical, in- 
cludes in its éasy felicity such a wealth of fresh suggestion and 
flashes with such a multitude of side lights, that we cannot suppose 
that it will ever be superseded or will lose its charm. He seems to 
me like a very daring but purblind diver, who flings himself head- 
long into the ocean, and comes up bearing, as a rule, nothing but 
sand and common shells, yet who every now and then rises grasp- 
ing some wonderful and unique treasure. In his prose, of course, 
Emerson was far more a master of the medium than in pny: 
He never became an easy versifier; there seems to have been al- 
ways a difficulty to him, although an irresistible attraction, in the 
conduct of a piece of work confined within rhyme and rhythm. He 
starts with a burst of inspiration; the wind drops and his sails flap 
the mast before he is out of port; a fresh puff of breeze carries 
him round the corner; for another page, the lyrical afZatus wholly 
gone, he labors with the oar of logic; when suddenly the wind 
springs up again, and he dances into a harbor. We are so pleased 
to find the voyage successfully accomplished that we do not trouble 
to inquire whether or no this particular port was the goal he had 
before him at starting. I think there is hardly one of Emerson's 
octosyllabic poems of which this will not be found to be more or 
less an accurate allegorical description. This is not quite the man- 
ner of Milton or Shelley, although it may possess its incidental ad- 
vantages.—Edmund Gosse, in The Forum. 





Notes 

DR. MACKENZIE’S ‘Fatal Illness of Frederick the Noble’ (re- 
viewed on another page) is the book of the year, if we are to judge 
by the attention it has attracted in England, Germany and the 
United States. Copious extracts from the volume appeared in 
some of the London dailies last week, and in the New York Her- 
ald; and on Sunday Zhe Sun published what purported to be the 
full text, with numerous illustrations. On Wednesday, Messrs. 
Brentano, the American publishers, had received no copy of the 
book, but were expecting it by the next steamer. In Germany the 
sale of the authorized translation has been suppressed. 


—T. Y. Crowell & Co. have in press for immediate publication 
an English version of W. Heimburg’s. last novel, which has proved 
immensely popular in Germany. It will be published under the 
title of ‘ Her Only Brother.’ 

—Among the periodical de/icatessen promised for the new year 
will be Gen. Wallace’s ‘Commodus,’ which will appear early in 
Harper's Monthly; a novel by Mr. Howells, which will run in the 
Weekly during the greater part of the twelvemonth, and a novel by 
Henry James, to begin with the January number of The AZlantic. 
In The Century for November, Mrs. Mary Hallock Foote com-. 
mences her series of ‘ Pictures of the Far West’ with a full-page 
design, entitled ‘Looking for Camp,’ to accompany which Miss 
Thomas has written a poem. To the same number Mr. H. S. Ed- 
wards, the new Georgian writer, will contribute a cradle-song 
called ‘Mammy’s Li'l’ Boy,’ illustrated by Kemble. 


—The biography of Mrs. Stowe by her son, the Rev. Charles E. 
Stowe, and Mr. Kirk Munroe, is to be published by Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. 

—The Modern Language Publishing Co. have transferred to 

Charles E. Merrill & Co, the publishing rights in ‘Deutschland,’ 
‘Neue Anekdoten,’ ‘ Anecdotes Nouvelles’ and ‘Elwell’s French 
and German Dictionary.’ 
_ — Poems of Wild Life,’ edited by Prof. C. G. D. Roberts of 
King’s College, Windsor, Nova Scotia, will appear on Oct. 25 as 
the November issue in the Canterbury Poets Series. The Atheneum, 
in announcing it, describes the editor as an attaché of ‘ the Uni- 
versity of Kingston, Nova Scotia.’ 

—Macmillan & Co. will bring out directly a two-volume edition 
of ‘Robert Elsmere,’ uniform in size with their edition of Matthew 
Arnold’s writings, and manufactured expressly for the American 
market. 

—Baker & Taylor Co. have in press ‘ Problems of American 
Civilization,’ ‘ Distinguished Witnesses to the Great Value and Suc- 
cess of Foreign Missions;’ fac-simile reprints of ‘The Compleat 
Angler,’ ‘Pilgrim's Progress’ and Herbert’s ‘Temple ;’ ‘ Modern 
Cities and their Religious Problems,’ by S. L. Loomis ; ‘Songs in 
the Night Watches,’ compiled by Helen H. Strong ; ‘ Socialism and 
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Christianity,’ Dr. A. J. F. Behrends; ‘ What Jesus Says,’ an 
arrangement of the words of our Saviour, with index, by Frank 
Russell ; ‘ Keystones of Faith ; or, What and Why we Believe,’ b 
Walcott Calkins ; and ‘The Working Church,’ by Dr. Charles F. 
Thwing. 

—‘ Katherine Armstrong,’ a a American author 
living in London, has a novel in press in England entitled ‘A Pla- 
tonic Experiment.’ The author has written several works over her 
own name, but now hides her identity in order, it is understood, 
to secure impartial criticism. As an explanation of this, it is said 
that certain ill-natured persons have attributed the writer’s success 
to the gallantry of friendly critics and influential friends. The 
scenes of her story are laid in Philadelphia and India, and though 
allegorical, the personages are to be portraits of living and well- 
known people. 

—Miss Minna Irving’s poem, ‘The Haunted Heart,’ will furnish 

_ the title to a volume of her verse to be published by Belford, Clarke 
& Co. on November 1. 


—Although issued in London by another house, Mr. Walter Be- 
sant’s ‘ Eulogy of Richard Jefferies’ will be published in New York 
by Longmans, Green & Co.—most appropriately, however, as much 
of the material is derived from Mr. Charles Longman’s correspond- 
ence with the author of ‘ The Gamekeeper at Home.’ Mr. Besant’s 


biography abounds in quotations from Jefferies’s eonn and is - 


high in his praise, setting him above Thoreau and White of Selborn. 


—Andrew Lang in collaboration with Paul Sylvester has been 
preparing a volume of short stories from the German. Swan, Son- 
nenschein & Co., who are to bring it out, will soon issue a transla- 
tion of Guimp’s ‘ Life of Pestalozzi;’ also a brief account, in cheap 
form, of the reformer and his work. 


—A fine steel-engraving of Hawthorne will appear in the new 
edition of ‘The Scarlet Letter,’ which Mary Hallock Foote is to 
illustrate. 


—Mr. Brander Matthews and Mr. Walter Herries Pollock have 
collaborated in writing a story called ‘ Mated by Magic,” which will 
appear in the November Lougman’s. Mr. Matthews has also col- 
laborated with F. Anstey, the author of ‘ Vice-Versa,’ in a boy’s 
story for Harper's Young People. : 


—In reviewing Miss Litchfield’s ‘A Hard-Won Victory’ in last 
week’s CRITIC, we meant to say that the book was neither badly 
written nor uninteresting ; what we said was just the opposite. 


—Mr. Hamilton Bell, who designed the costumes for Mr. Daly’s 
revivals of ‘The Taming of the Shrew’ and ‘ The Merry Wives of 
Windsor,’ has sketched the costumes worn by Mrs. Potter in 
‘’Twixt Axe and Crown.’ Mr. Bell is now. making researches for 
the dresses and decorations of ‘Antony and Cleopatra,’ which is to 
be brought out at Palmer’s Theatre during Mrs. Potter’s engage- 
ment early in the new year. 


—Mr. Alfred R. Sontting. nephew of the late Senator Roscoe 
Conkling, is examining the letters and papers of his uncle, for use 
in a biography which he intends to publish next year. 


—Rev. Dr. Behrends of the Central Congregation Church, of 
Brooklyn, delivered last Sunday a vigorous sermon on ‘Robert 
Elsmere’ and its teachin The preacher paid high tribute to the 
work as a literary and scholarly effort, but declared its lesson weak, 
in that there is no substitute for Christianity in Elsmere’s doctrine. 


—Lee & Shepard announce, under ‘the restful and dreamy title’ 
of ‘Days Serene,’ an art book illustrated by Margaret Pullman ; 
also ‘ Regal Beauties,’ an illustrated collection of hymns and songs ; 
‘Dainty Miniatures,’ a series of poetic gems in diminutive volumes ; 
and ‘ Chapters from Jane Austen,’ with biographicai notes and criti- 
cisms from well-known writers. ‘The Apostle of Burmah’ is the 
title of a Centennial Poem about to be issued commemorative of 
Adoniram Judson, the celebrated missionary, by Prof. Wm. C. 
Richards. ; 

—Mrs. Zoe Dana Underhill, the author of the short story en- 
titled ‘The Man and the Mouse,’ which appears in the current 
Harper's Weekly, and of the graceful verses which have been 

rinted recently in the Wonthly, is a daughter of Charles A. Dana. 
To-da ’s Bazar contains an engraving from Sir Peter ang be por- 
trait of the Dutchess of Grammont, and a story by Miss Ticknor, 
called ‘ The Tragedy of the Blower.’ 


—D. Appleton & Co. announce as forthcoming volumes in their 
Town and Country Library ‘The Master of Rathkelly,’ by Hawley 
Smart; ‘Raleigh Westgate,’ by Helen K. Johnson, and ‘ The 
Apostate,’ from the French of Ernest Daudet. They promise also 
a work. entitled ‘Hints about Men’s Dress;’ ‘How She Did It; 
or, Comfort on $150 a Year,’ by Mary Cruger; ‘From Flag to 
Flag : Experiences and Adventures in the South during the War, 
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in Mexico, and in Cuba’; ‘Florida of To-Day,’ by James Wood 
Davidson; ‘A Manual of Decorative Composition,’ by Henri 
+ a eas ‘A Dictionary of Terms in Art,’ illustrated ; ‘ Outlines of 
Pedagogics,’ by T. W. Parker; ‘ The Development of the Intellect," 
from the German of W. Preyer; ‘Memory: What it is, and How 
to Improve it,’ by: David Kay; ‘Hand-Book of Historical and 
Geographical Phthisiology,’ by Geo. A. Evans ; ‘Astronomy with 
an Opera-Glass,’ by Garrett P. Serviss ; ‘ Nature and Man,’ by Dr, 


. W. B. Carpenter and the ‘Folk Lore of Plants,’ by T. F. Thiselton 


Dyer. 

—Harper & Bros. have compressed the English Men-of-Letters 
Series into twelve volumes, and will issue the set at a reduced 
price. They have ready this week Edwards Roberts’s ‘ Shoshone, 
and Other Western Wonders ;’ ‘In Far Lochaber,’ in book form ; 
Col. Knox’s ‘ por Travellers in Australasia ;’ Mrs. Lillie’s ‘ House- 
hold of Glen Folly ;* and ‘ Marching to Victory,’ the second volume 
of Mr. C. C. Coffin’s juvenile history of the War. The firm has alsq 
begun the publication of a library edition of stories by Walter Bex 
sant, the first two being ‘ The World Went Very Well Then’ and 
‘All Sorts and Conditions of Men.’ 


—Mr. Whittaker is to publish a library edition of Pascal’s 
‘ Thoughts,’ from the text of Molinier; by C. Kegan Paul, and a 
series of illustrated books, called the Whittaker Home Library, in 
which, ‘ Romance of Animal Life,’ by J. G. Wood; ‘Leaders Up- 
ward and Onward,’ by H. C. Ewart; and ‘ Round the Globe,’ by 
W. E. Proctor, will be among the first volumes. 


—‘Commodore Junk’ is the title of a new novel by Manville 
Fenn, which Cassell & Co. announce. 


—The withdrawal of the Empress of Austria of her promised 
subscription for a considerable sum towards the erection of a mon- 
ument to Heine seems to have brought the project to a standstill, 
The Empress Elizabeth is an avowed admirer of the poet’s writings, 
but she has declared that she was morally compelled to relinquish 
her plan on account of the bitter satires which Heine had levelled 
against the Hohenzollern and Wittelsbach dynasties. 


—Somebody has forwarded to Andrew Lang a clipping, which 
has been going the rounds of the newspapers lately, relative to his 
‘splendid income’ derived from literary work. In reply Mr. Lang 
alludes to this ingenious ‘ series of interesting myths,’ and says: 

On adding the items together, with a copious margin, I find that my. 
glittering gains may amount to nearly 2000/, per annum. Wealth of this 
kind would attract the notice of Anarchists and of the Income-tax Com- 
missioners, while the bright fable might allure the young, or tempt the 
avaricious, into the profession of Letters. Of that profession, sir, as of 
ancient Greece, ‘ penury hath ever been the housemate,’ and your cor- 
respondent’s legends are baseless. The ‘splendor’ 1s all in his poetic 
eye, the items have to be divided bya considerable figure, and it is quite 
untrue that I ‘ contribute London letters’ to American journals. Would 
that I possessed the necessary fancy, then I might aspire to be Poet 
Laureate. But no such luck! In the craft of Letters, as far as my ex- 
perience goes, the laborer is not paid as he is in medicine, law, or what 
you please. Of this he does not complain. But he does object to be 
credited with apocryphal splendors and opulence of which hezhas only 
read in Ouida’s novels. ; 

—H. Rosa, the illustrator of ‘John Gilpin’s Ride,’ which the 
Routledges have just brought out as a holiday book, is the daughter 
of Benson J. Lossing, some of whose work she has illustrated. 


—The Christmas number of Harper’s Monthly, which promises 
‘to be a very rich one, will contain articles by Walter Besant and 
Theodore Child; a farce by Mr. Howells; a story in dialect by 
W. M. Archer; a paper by George W. Sheldon on F. S. Church ; 
a sketch by George S. Boughton of artist life in Brittanny; an 
illustrated article about flowers at night, by Hamilton Gibson; a 
poem-by Anna D. Ludlow, and some verses by Mr. Aldrich, in- 
spired by the pretty face of a young girl at a reading. 

—D. Appleton & Co. will publish about Nov. 1 a work by Sir 
John Lubbock, elaborately illustrated, entitled ‘On the Senses, In- 
stincts, and Intelligence of Animals, with Special Reference to In- 
sects.’ It will be Vol. 64 of the International Scientific Series. 


—-We have stated that it will take nearly if not quite ten years 
to publish all of the posthumous works of Victor Hugo. Several 

sthumous volumes have already appeared, yet according to M, 
Jules Tellier, there still remain notes of travel in England, Belgium, 

olland, and Spain ; an ‘ Essai d’Explication,’ a philosophical work 
of which the tenor may be conjectured from his ‘ Contemplations ’; 
and some dramas, of which ‘ Les Jumeaux,’ dealing with Louis XIV. 
and the Man in the Iron Mask, are the most important, and which 
also comprise ‘Cent Mille Francs de Rente,’ ‘ Peut-étre Frére de 
Gavroche,’ ‘ Les Nuées de l’Ami,’ and ‘Ami Robsart.’ The unpub- 


lished verse includes, among other works, ‘Dieu,’ a philosophic 
poem; ‘ Les Années Funestes,’ satires on the Second Empire ; ‘ Les. 
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Coléres Justes,’ also satirical pieces; ‘Les Profondeurs’; and 
* Océan,’ a vast collection of sketches in verse and prose. 


—The first complete edition of the works of the Polish poet, 
Adam Mickiewicz, has been recently issued in Warsaw. It con- 
tains much hitherto unpublished matter, among which are ‘ The 
‘Great War of the Future,’ ‘ Mazzini and the Mazzinists ’ and ‘Alex- 
ander Pushkin.’ Mickiewicz has been dead thirty-three years, and 
his countrymen have been none too early in thus honoring their 
greatest singer. 


—Abby Sage Richardson a few years ago hit upon the happy 
‘idea of collecting in a single volume some of the love-letters of fa- 
mous men and women, and a charming little book was the result. 
The Remingtons have enlarged upon this idea, and have now in 
press two volumes containing a vast amount of the amatory corre- 
spondence of ‘ the noble dead.’ The idea is a very good one, and 
the publication will be a highly interesting one—provided, of course, 
that the selection is made with taste and discrimination. 


—A dramatization of Mr. A. C. Gunter’s popular novel, ‘Mr. 


Barnes of New York,’ was successfully produced at the Broadway ° 


Theatre on Monday. Of the original story only a few of the more 
striking incidents have been preserved in the stage version, and the 
order of some of these has been altered ; but, so far as it goes, the 
dramatization is tolerably faithful. Mr. Gunter is a successful 
writer for the stage, and it was, we believe, his original intention to 
‘write a story that could be easily adapted to theatrical representa- 
‘tion. 


—The Galignani memorial which was recently unveiled at Cor- 
beil is but a fitting tribute to the two brothers whose benefactions 
tto France are well known. Besides the schools, hospital and 
orphanage presented by them to Corbeil, is the Galignani Retreat 
at Neuilly, now nearing completion, where invalid and indigent au- 
thors, journalists and printers may find a refuge. The AMessen- 
ger which has made the name of Galgnani world-famous is in its 
seventy-fifth year. 


—The Revue Bleue of Sept. 1 contains a pleasant article on Cre- 
‘ole poetry contributed by Edgar La Selve. It treats more particu- 
larly of poems in the patois of Hayti, and its remarks are accom- 
panied by specimen poems with running French translations. The 
essay is of that light and impalpable sort that aims simply to please 
without being thorough or exhaustive. The author apparently 
thinks he has entered upon a ¢erre verge untouched before by pen 
‘or tongue, and is evidently unaware of the many Canadian and 
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West Indian workers in the same field. For a popular review, 
however, he says enough to attract further attention to this charm- 
ing offspring of Caribbean zaivezé and love-longing which can thrive 
even in the hideous jungles of Hayti. 







Publications Received 


Receipt of new publications is ack ledged in this col: 
any work will depend upon its ange 4 and importance. 


the publication is issued in New York. 
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Defoe, D. Tour Through the Eastern Counties of England, 1722. 10c. Cassell & Co. 
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Firth, J.C. Our Kin Across the Sea, $1.25. ..........0.00. Longmans, Green & Co, 
Foster, S.C. Massa's in the Cold, Cold Ground. $1.s0....... Boston: Ticknor & Co. 
Foster, S.C. Nelly was a i> MMR eases ece's wscience'nnd Boston: Ticknor & Co. 
Galdés, P. The Court of Charles IV. ..........eceeeeeeeee cece Wn. S. Gottsberger. 

asparin, Mme. de. Under French Skies. $1.25.........+.++++- Baker & Taylor Co, 
Gilliat, BE. John Standish 2.4. 2.00... ..cccsccccccccccescces . +. Scribner & Welford, 
Henty,G. A. The Cat of Rubastes ....... 0 .cccsceeee soscsees Scribner & Welford. 
Hoss, GS. W. “Memory Gems’ ..... o<-6c. ccoccc.ccccccccce Syracuse: C. W. Bardeen. 
Ingram, J. H. Elizabeth Barrett Browning. $1......... .--Boston: Roberts Bros. 
Lamb, C. Essays of Elia. $3.50 SPE Etat < FERS FO ..Macmillan & Co. 
Lane-Poole, S. Life of Stratford Canning. 2 vols. $x2....Longmans, Green & Co. 
Loti, Pierre. Mme. Chrysanthéme, Tr. = Laura Ensor. $5. 

K z eo. Routledge & Sons, 
Macmillan, H. Roman Mosaics, $1.5 .. .......-..0eceeeeeee cee Macmillan & Co. 
McCulloch, H. Men and Measures of Halfa Century. $4... Chas. Scribner’s Sons, 
Mark Rutherford, Autobiography of...... ... 22. + esceseesees Scribner & Welford. 
Morris, C. Half Hours with the Best Foreign Authors. Nay 

¥ hila.: J. B. Lippincott Co. 
Moscheles, F. Felix Mendelssohn’s Letters. $3.............. Boston: Ticknor & Co. 5 
Page, T. N. Two Little Confederates........ 2. ...cceeeeeeee Chas. Scribner’s 
Pauli, R. Oliver Cromwell .....2.......00. cece secs ceccceceececs Scribner & Welford. 
Rhode Island School Reports, 1887.............. Providence: E. Z. Freeman & Son, “ 
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1 by G. Masson. $5...Geo. Routledge & Sons. 
hakspeare, W. King Henry V,_ 10c........-.0+seeeeee cecsseeeee oe Cassell & Co, 
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Connecticut, Darien. 















RS. MEAD'S HOME SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
AND YounG Lapigs. Reopens October 4, 1888. 
College preparatory and special courses in 
Music, Art, L ges, and Sci 


Washington, D. C., 1407 Massachusetts Avenue, 
_ ata and 1214 Fourteenth Street. 
ORWOOD INSTITUTE. 
N A Select Boarding and Day School for Young 
fe le Ladies. Mr. and Mrs. Wm. D. Case.t, Prin- 


Massacuusetts, Boston, 112 Newbury Street. 
Ke. HE MISSES HUBBARD’S SCHOOL FOR 
GIRLS will re-open October 1, 1388. A limited 

number of boarding scholars will be received. 














Massachusetts, Boston. 

NSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY. Courses in Civil, 
Mechanical, Mining, Chemical and Electrical En- 
gineering, Chemistry, Architecture, etc. FRANcIs 

A. Waker, Pres. James P. Munrog, Sec’y. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Everett, Sag Hill, Suburbs of Boston 
G "Prep FAMILY SCHOOL rorYOUNG LADIES 





Preparation for College. Lectures on History, Art 


New Jersey, Freehold. 


HE YOUNG LADIES’ SEMINARY OFFERS 
many advantages in its family life and course of 
study. Music, Art, Elocution and Gymnastics. 

Pupils will be admitted to Smith, Vassar and Wellesley, 
on certificate of the Principal. Miss Eunice D. Szwa ct. 





New Jersey, Hoboken. : 

“ TEVENS HIGH SCHOOL, the Academic De- 

partment of the Stevens Institute of Technology, 

‘ opens September rath. Examinations for admis- 

sion on the roth and rth. Full courses of study pre- 
paratory to Schools of Science and Colleges. 





New Jersey. Lakewood, Ocean Co. 
OURTLAND PLACE SCHOOL. THOMAS 
D. SUPLEE, Ph.D. Rector. Parents visitin; 
Lakewood can enter their sons for any length o 
time at fro rata charge. 





New Jersey, Montclair. 

ONTCLAIR BOYS’ SCHOOL. —Boarding and 
day school for boys. Send for Catalogue. Fall 
term begins September 18. 

J. G. McVicar, Principal. 





and Literature. For p us and $ 
-address, Mrs. Susan R. Hoop. 
First Wednesday in Oct.—First Wednesday in June. 












New Hampshire, Hanover. 
HANDLER SCIENTIFIC DEPARTMENT, 
Dartmouth College, Hanover, N. H. Address 


the President, or Prof. E. R. RuGGies 





New Jersey, Bordentown. 
EMALE-COLLEGE Graduating Courses in 
fF Belles-Lettres, Classics and Music. Degrees Con- 
ferred. Superior Art and Music Depts. Beautiful 
-and healthy location. Rev.Wm.C. Bowen, A.M., Prest. 





New York, Poughkeepsie. 
IVERVIEW ACADEMY. 53d Year. Prepares thor- 
R oughly for College, the Government Academies, and 
Business. Military Drill. 
BISBEE & AMEN, Principals, 








Ohio, Columbus 


ISS PHELPS’ ENGLISH AND CLASSICAL 

: SCHOOL for Young Ladies, 135 E. Broad 

St., Columbus, O. Special fo in 

Language, Literature, Music and Art, Home and So- 

cial Salune. Fall terms begins Sept. 13, 1888. College 
Preparatory Course. 





New York City, 9 University Place. 

OLLEGE ror tut TRAINING or TEACHERS. 
Complete course for pupils of both sexes prepar- 
ing for the teaching profession. Instruction 

given in all branches of Pedagogy, and practical experi- 
ence gained in the Model School.’ Manual training is a 
special feature of the course. Examination for admis- 
sion, September 18th. For full information, terms, 
scholarship, etc. Address, NicHoLas Murray But er, 
Ph.D., President, 











New York City, 6 and 8 East 53d St., near Central Park 
RS. SYLVANUS REED’S BOARDING AND DAY 
SCHOOL—Unequalled advantages for French and 
German | Collegi studies | 





25th year. 





New York City, 5: West Fifty-second St. 
RS. GALLAHER’S SCHOOL FOR YOUNG 
Lapigs. Re-opens Oct. 8th. Greek, Latin, 
. English, German. A thorough French edu- 
cation. Courses in the Sciences, Mathematics, and | 
Drawing. Special attention to Primary Classes. 
Cirlcuars on application. 





New York, 647 Madison Ave. 


HE MISSES MOSES’ BOARDING AND DAY 
ScHoot For YounG Lapivs AND CHILDREN. 
Reopens Sept. 25th. Thorough education and a 

pleasant home for rding pupils. A Kinde: en in 
charge of a trained kindergarten teacher will be added 
to the departments already existing. 





New York City, Central Park. 
ISS KIERSTED’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
26 East 62nd Street, Central Park, 





New York City, 45 East 68th Street. 


ISS ELIZABETH L. KOUES. BoarpinG 
AND Day Scuoot ror Girts. Graduates pre- 
pared for College. 





New York City. No. 4 East 58th St. 
RS. SALISBURY’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
l Facing Central Park. Ro-opens October 1. 





New York City, 23: East 17th Street. 
T. JOHN BAPTIST SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
English, French, Latin Professors. Prepares for 


College. Terms $300 to $400 per year. 





Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, 1340 Spruce St. 
HOME SCHOOL FOR LITTLE GIRLS. Board- 
ing Scholars limited to three—Day Scholars to 
eight. Re-opens September 27. 
Address, Mary Y. Houcu, 








